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NOT to the SWIFT 


A Play of the Business World To-day 
In Three Acts 










ACT I 


SCENE: Office of James Wilmont, architect. 
High desk at back for two assistants; 


typewriter desk at cach side of the stage, 


private office at right, outside door at left. 
Clock at nine, and Bill, the office boy, is 
laying out paper, pencils, etc., at high 
desk. Plain hat and shabby coat on hat 
rack. 


(Enter James Burton and Willard 


Stead, left.) 
Burton: Good morning, Bill, how is every 
little thing this morning? 


Burt: Fine! The boss has been here since 
eight and he’s been askin’ about the 
Bridge Street house plans. And he 
says—— 

Burton: I know, I know; I'll get right at 
them now. 


Steap: Miss Foster not here yet? 


Grace Foster, Stenographer ; 
strictly up to date, 


By Cora ‘fackson, St. Anthony, Idaho 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


James Witmont, The Boss 
WILLARD Steap, First Assistant 


James Burton, Second Assistant 


a flapper, 
speed is her motto 
Mary Brake, Stenographer; slow 
but willing to learn 


Bi, The O fice Roy 


some excuse ior 


I'll bet 


Naw, but she'll have 
she does come, 


But: 
being late when 
you! 

STEAD: 
Street car wouldn’t stop for her, wasn’t 
itr 


Let’s see, what was it last time? 


But: Yes; and the time before that it did 
stop right in a puddle and splashed mud 
all over her suit and she had to go home 
and change; and time before that 

Steap: All right, Bill; better get busy now 
or you'll be needing some excuse for your- 
self. 

(Enter Grace Foster, left.) 


Grace: Good morning, boys 

Burton and Streap (in unison Good morn 
ing. 

Grace: Hello, Bill, how did you get here 
before me this morning? 

But: By getting up in the morning—how 


did you s’pose? 
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Grace (seeing hat and coat): Say, Bill, 
where did you get the comedy clothes— 
going to a character ball, are you? 

Brit: Naw, it’s a new girl—in the boss’s 
office now—heard him say her father was 
an old friend of his, and now he’s dead 
and the girl is lookin’ for work and the 
boss is going to give her a tryout here— 
help around where she is needed the most. 
Likely he thought you was getting over- 
worked, getting down here so early and 
all! Sort of a charity patient, like. 

Grace: Oh, yes; he does the charity and 
we have to have the patience. Goodness 
knows I have enough to do now without 
breaking in a girl that likely don’t know 
a typewriter from a—— 

But: Powder puff? 

Burton: Here, Bill; cut it out and get me 
the plans for the Grant house, Mr. Wil- 
mont wants some changes made before 
Grant comes in this morning. 

Sunn: Yes, sir. 


(Enter Mr. Wilmont with Mary 
Blake, from right. She is neatly but 
shabbily dressed and has a timid air.) 


Witmont: Miss Foster, this is Miss Blake. 
Miss Blake, Mr. Burton, Mr. Stead. You 
have already met Bill. Miss Blake will 
assist you, Miss Foster, and you might 
start her in on copying some of those 
specifications you were too busy to get 
out for me yesterday. Hope you will like 
the work here, Mary, and tell your 
mother I will be out to see her to-morrow 
evening. 

Mary: Yes, sir; thank you. 

Witmont: Burton, bring in the plans for 
the Grant house and I will go over the 
changes to be made. And Bill, show Mr. 
Grant in as soon as he comes, and, if 
anyone else calls before ten, tell them 
I'm busy. 

Birt: Yes, sir. 

(Exit Wilmont and Burton, right.) 





Grace: Did you ever use a_ typewriter, 
dearie? I think you may take this ma- 
chine 

Bit (aside): Yeah, the other one’s the 
best. 


Mary: I took typing last year in high school. 


(Sits down and looks at machine, finds 
it is dirty and gets brush and oil from 
drawer and starts to clean it.) 


I want to go on with evening classes 
here. I’m not very rapid. , 
Grace: You wouldn’t be, of course; but I’ll 
help you all I can. Mr. Wilmont is 
awfully particular, but I will look over 
all your work before it goes in to him. 
I took a three months’ course at Buster's 
Busy Business School—and believe me, 
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when you get through there you can hit 
the keys all right, all right. Speed is 
their motto. 

Brit (knowingly): Speed, but not much else! 

Grace (over her shoulder): Guess I have 
held down this job for a year, haven’t I? 

Birt: Yes, at just as much per as you started 
in. 

Grace (turning on Bill furiously): Since 
when has my pay envelope been any affair 
of yours? 

Bux: Never, mine is almost as good! 

SteaD (interrupting): Here, Bill; get me 
some copying ink, will you, and let the 
ladies alone. 

(Bill goes for ink and Grace turns 
again to Mary.) 

Grace (patronizingly): As I was saying, 
dearie, I'll show you all I can, and you 
have to be terribly particular copying 
these specifications; Mr. Wilmont’s aw- 
fully fussy—seems like he thinks it makes 
lots of difference whether you get the 
figures all just like he has them—but if 
you have to copy anything over, don’t let 
that worry you. It’s his time and he is 
paying for it, so if he wants to be fussy 
he can’t expect such a lot of work done 
in a day. Copy this page first-———Oh, 
yes, make two carbons. Do you know 
how to use carbon paper? 

Mary: Oh, yes. 

Grace: That's nice! 
paper, will you? 

(Bill comes in, left, with ink for 
Stead just in time to hear this re- 
quest.) 
(To Mary): Say, they’re having a dandy) 
sale of dresses down at Swings. We 
might run down there this noon. They 
certainly know me there and if you want 
I should help you get anything 

Mary (beginning to typewrite): Thank you, 
but I don't think I will be buying any- 
thing new for a while. 

Grace: Oh, all right. (Goes to her type- 
writer, writes very fast for a few lines, 
pulls the paper from machine and throws 
it in waste paper basket, powders her 
nose, fusses with her hair and then opens 
the drawer, looking for more paper.) 

Grace: Bill, get me another box of paper, 
will you? 

But: My gosh, I just got you one the other 
day. 

Grace: Well, it’s all gone, run along! 
(Swings idly around on chair while Bill 
gets box of paper.) 

But: Here! You must eat it at the rate 
you use paper. 

Grace: Well, I always turn out perfect 
copies, don’t I? 


Bill, get some carbon 
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But: And the furnace man keeps the heat- 
ing plant going with what you waste! 

Grace: All of which is so much your affair 

(Begins clattering the keys again, 
and spoils another piece of stationery.) 
Gee, there is something wrong with this 
machine, the carriage seems to stick so. 

Brut: Maybe it needs cleaning? 

Grace: Why, I just cleaned it last month— 
or maybe it was before vacation—I don’t 
remember. 

But: Naw, the machine can’t remember 
when it was either. 

(Grace stops and goes to telephone.) 

Grace: 7653———Yes Typewriter office? 

Mr. Brown there? Yes——Mr. 

Brown ?——This is Miss Foster at Wil- 

mont’s —Of course you remember 

me -There is something wrong with 
my typewriter I don’t know. It just 
won't go. It’s the carriage, I think 

————Oh, could you come over and 























fix it? Right away ?——That’s so sweet 
of you-————-No, it never acted like 
this before All right————Goodby. 





(Hangs up receiver.) That's what I call 
service; anyway it’s up to them to keep 
their machines in shape, I’m not supposed 
to be a mechanic. Say, Miss Blake, there 
is a swell movie at the Rex to-morrow 
night—Vudolph Ralentino in “The Spoiled 
Darling’”—I just love Vudolph, don’t you? 
What do you say we try to get Mr. Brown 
to take us? I'll ask him when he gets 
here to fix the machine. 

Mary (astonished): Oh, I 
couldn’t that is, 
you see, mother and I 
are just getting settled 
and I will be busy. 

Grace: Just as you like! 
I thought not knowing 
anyone here you might 
like me to fix a date for 
you. 

Mary: Oh, no; thank you 
just the same. 

Grace: That's all right. 
How are you coming? 
That looks real well. Of 
course you haven't my 
speed, but few have. I’m 
sure, with me to show 
you, you'll get along all 
right. You might just 
take this work of mine, 
here, too, until I get my machine fixed. 

(Enter Mr. Brown at left.) 

Grace: Oh, how do you do? So sweet of 





you to come right over when I call you. 


Brown: What's the matter this time? 
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Grace: I don’t know—seems like the carriage 
won't move—just sticks so: 


(Brown sits down at machine, works 
at it a moment and finds it only needs 
oil and cleaning.) 

Brown: Got any oil? 

Grace: Bill, where is the oil? 

Bit: Here, and here is some alcohol for the 
keys too, I’m sure they are dirty, from 
the fuss Mr. Wilmot was making about 
the copy yesterday. (Bill stands and looks 
on while Brown oils machine.) 


Grace (annoyed): Dear me, Bill; can't you 
find something to do somewhere else? 

But: Oh, sure! 

(Brown finishes oiling the machine, 
and starts to clean the keys. Bill is 
filing letters, with an ear stretched 
to hear all he can. Brown glances at 
Mary typing slowly but steadily.) 

Brown: There, I think it will run all right 
now. Just give the carriage a little oil 
now and then and I am sure you will 
have no more trouble. 

Grace: My, aren’t you smart? I never 
would have known what to do? I just 
adore smart men—don’t you think Vu 
dolph Ralentino is smart?—and so swell 
looking. I am just crazy about him! 
Did you know he was going to be here at 
the Rex to-morrow night? 

Brown: No, I hadn't heard of it. 

Grace: Well, he is, and I am just crazy 

Brown (rising): Who's the 
new girl? Introduce me, 
will you? 

GRACI Oh, if you like 

- Miss Blake, this 


is Mr. Brown. (They 
bow.) 
Brown: How is your ma- 


chine, Miss Blake, need 
any fixing? 
Mary: Oh, no; it seems to 
be in splendid condition 
Bur: Sure, she cleaned 
and oiled it before she 
started to work. 
Brown: That's fine, any 
time it needs attention 
just let me know. 
Mary: Thank you. 
Brown: Think you won't 
have any more trouble, 
Miss Foster. Good day 
Grace (as Brown exits, left): Good day. 
Thanks so much, (aside) smarty! 
(Grace powders; then starts to work 
Mary types on, slowly but steadily.) 
CURTAIN 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Swem Again Wins the 
Championship 


W hat Happened at the N.S. R.A.Speed Contest, as reported 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


The Official Figures 


Name 
I Swem, Charles I 
Behrin, Nathan 
Dupraw, Martin J 


4 Powsner, Solomon 


time in succession, Mr. 


OR the second 
JF charts L. Swem was awarded the 

world’s championship shorthand trophy, 
to hold for another year, as the result of a 
contest of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
held at Washington, D. C., 
August 18 Second place was won by Mr. 
Nathan Behrin, of New York City, third 
place was won by Mr. Martin J. Dupraw, of 
New York City, and fourth place by Mr. 
Solomon Powsner, New York City. 

It was a contest full of dramatic thrills as 
well as diabolical uncertainties from ten 
o'clock Monday morning, when the contest 
began, until about ten o’clock Wednesday eve- 
ning, when the last figures were read at the 
banquet and the tabulated results in the dif- 
ferent dictations (see page 16) were dis- 
tributed to the anxiously waiting crowd. 

As is usual in announcing the results, the 
vital news—the news that contestants and 
members have been “stewing” about for two 
days—was withheld until the last moment. 
When the last figures on the 280 had been 
read, there was a pause of a few seconds, dur- 
ing which the audience seemed to be dazed. 
Perhaps the result was unexpected, though 
from rumors that had been running about, 
it was forecasted that the records of the two 
leading contestants would be exceedingly close. 
Then there burst forth a round of spontaneous 
applause that left no doubt as to the affection 
the members have for Mr. Swem personally. 
He was immediately surrounded by his ad- 
mirers, eager to congratulate him on his 
achievement. The first of these was Mr. John 
Robert Gregg, who had cut short his business 
trip to England especially to be present at the 
Silver Jubilee Convention of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, because he 
is one of the seven charter members of the 


Association, 


ACCURACY 
Errors PercCentace 


association still on the roll. He did not have 
the pleasure of being present to celebrate the 
victory of Mr. Schneider in 1921 or that of 
Mr. Swem in 1923. 

More dramatic interest was attached to this 
contest than perhaps to any previous one, for 
it was the first time that Mr. Swem was called 
upon to defend the title of Shorthand Cham- 
pion that he won in the contest last year. 
Defending the title is oftentimes more diffi- 
cult that winning it, for the reason that the 
champion has the whole field of contestants 
against him. It is a supreme test of nerves 
and will power as well as of technical skill. 
That he came out the victor in competition 
with some of the best shorthand writers the 
world has produced is the greatest triumph 
of his career. It was decidedly a victory 
worth while, for it was hard fought every 
step of the way. 

Possibly a championship match in any field 
was never decided by so narrow a margin as 
this one was. In the heart of everyone who has 
a spark of true sportsmanship in his make-up 
there is a keen pleasure in winning by a nar- 
row margin—in being so hard pressed that 
the decision is in doubt until the last moment. 
Nobody wants to win an easy victory. There 
is no glory, no zest in it. To achieve a 
maximum satisfaction in any competitive test 
of skill, we must feel that we have foemen 
crossing swords with us, so to speak, that are 
worthy of our steel. If we win, victory is 
all the sweeter; if we lose, we know there is 
glory in a defeat which is separated from 
victory only by a narrow margin 

And, heaven knows, Mr. Swem had foemen 
worthy of their steel in this contest. Mr. 
Nathan Behrin, who won second place, has 
won the championship many times. He is so 
good that it (Continued on pages 15 and 23) 


*The difference in these percentages is explained later in this article 
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The Sign Language 


By Charles Caldwell Dobie 


Copyright, by Harper and Brothers, 1917 


(Reprinted from Harper's Magazine for July, 1917, by special permission of the publishers) 
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Gregg Transcription Tests 


TT GREGG WRITER announces a 
new service to its readers—the Gregg 
Transcription Tests. This is a plan 
for the awarding of certificates and medals to 
Gregg writers for speed and accuracy in 
shorthand and transcription. These tests are 
nation-wide and constitute an incentive to 
both teacher and student from 
the time the student finishes the 
Manual to his highest possible 
progress as a shorthand writer. 
Any writer of Gregg Shorthand 
is considered eligible. 
An innovation in the Gregg 
Transcription Tests will be the 
fact that awards are based not 
only on the mechanical writing 
and transcribing of shorthand, 
but upon proper English, spell- 
ing, and arrangement of tran- 
script as well. These are not 
speed tests strictly, but prac- 
tical examinations of the con- 
testant’s ability to write short- 
hand and make a transcript 
which would be considered a 
practical document in a well- 
ordered business office. 


° ‘yy 
Junior Tests 
(For Certificates) 
HERE are three Junior 
Tests. These are particu- 
larly for students in school, although any 
writer of Gregg Shorthand will be considered 
eligible. They are given monthly at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher in the individual schools. 
The rates are 60, 80, and 100 words a minute. 
The material will be sent monthly to the 
teacher by the Gregg Writer. 
Each student successful in passing a Junior 
Test will be issued a certificate free of charge 
for the speed at which the test was taken. 


Expert Pins and Medals 


Students holding arn 80-word certificate will 
be entitled to wear, if they desire, a special 
silver button or pin being made up (we hope 
to show you an illustration in the next issue) 
which they may purchase from the Contest 
Department. Passing the 100 words-a-minute 
test, will entitle the student to wear a gold 
pin of the same special design. The price of 
either pin is fifty cents, and only holders of 
these two higher Junior certificates can secure 
these pins or buttons. 

The Senior Tests will be at the rate of 125, 
150, 175, and 200 words a minute. No certifi- 


The Gregg Expert 
Medal 


(Actual size) 


cates are issued for the Senior tests, but to 
all writers successfully passing these tests, 
medals will be awarded free of charge. 


Senior Awards 
(The Gregg Expert Medal) 


For the 125 words-a-minute test 
a bronze medal; 

For the 150 words-a-minute test 
a silver medal; 

For the 175 words-a-minute test 
a gold medal; 

For the 200 words-a-minute test 
a diamond medal. 

The design of these medals 
is shown in the illustration of 
the silver medal given here. 

The 125 and 150 words-a-min- 
ute tests will be conducted in 
the schools. Material for these 
tests will be sent by the Gregg 
Writer four times a year, in 
October, January, March, and 
June. 


Gold and Diamond 
Medals 


The tests for the gold and 
diamond medals (175 and 200 
words a minute, respectively) 
will be given at the option of 
the Contest Department of the 
Gregg Writer. Writers win- 
ning the 150 words-a-minute medal may make 
application to the Contest Department for 
examination for 175- and 200-word medals. 
The Contest Department of the Gregg Writer 
will provide the writer thus applying with the 
opportunity of competing for the higher medal, 
at his local school or at one of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company offices. 


Methods of Competing for 
Awards 


HE material for the Junior Tests will 
be sent monthly to the teachers. Any 
teacher actively engaged in teaching may apply 
for the material. The name of the teacher 
will be placed upon the mailing list of the 
Contest Department to receive monthly mail- 
ing of certificate material. This is conducted 
as a free service of the Gregg Writer. 
The Junior Tests may be conducted at the 
option of the teacher any time within one 
week after receipt of the material. She will 
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conduct the tests according to rules promul- 
gated by the Contest Department of the Gregg 
Writer. The papers, after they have been 
corrected, will be submitted, with a report 
signed by the teacher and countersigned by a 
school official, to the Contest Department of 
the Gregg Writer for review. 

Material for the 125 and 150 words-a-minute 
test will be issued upon personal request of 
the teacher four times a year, as stated before. 
These tests for the bronze and silver medals 
are to be conducted by a special committee. 
The committee will consist of the teacher in 
charge; a public school official (such as a high 
school principal, a city or county superin- 
tendent of schools, or a member of the Board 
of Education), and a business or professional 
man (for instance, a doctor, lawyer, or busi- 
ness man). A committee of this kind will! be 
available in the vicinity of every school, public 
or private. 

As it is the intention to make these tests 
a definite and uniform criterion of ability, such 
an end will be contributed to by the safe- 
guards of such a committee. This committee 
will supervise the conducting of the tests, will 
pass upon all transcripts, after which they will 
make out and sign a report, and submit it, 
together with the qualifying transcripts, for 
review by the Contest Department of the 
Gregg Writer. The first medal tests will be 
issued in January, 1925. 
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Rules and Regulations 


Rules promulgated by this department will 
be final in all tests. 


A writer may compete for any Junior 
speed at any time; but after winning a 
certificate at a specified speed, he will be 
considered ineligible to compete for a cer- 
tificate at the same or lower speed. 

To compete for either the bronze or 
silver medal (125 and 150 words a min- 
ute) the writer must have won a certificate 
at 100 words a minute. To compete for 
the gold or diamond medal (175 and 200 
words a minute) a writer must have won 
the silver medal (150 words a minute). 
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All tests will be for five minutes’ dura- 
tion. Material will be properly counted 
out in quarter-minutes and will be fur- 
nished in duplicate, one for the dictator 
and one for the checker, who will follow 
the dictator and check all errors made in 
reading so that the contestants will not 
be charged for the dictator's errors. The 
material will be sent sealed and may not 
be opened until the time of the contest. 
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Speeds are 60, 80, and 100 words a minute 
for certificates; 125, 150, 175, and 200 
words a minute for the Expert Medals 
Material supplied by the Gregg Writer 
for all tests will be standardized as to 
syllable intensity. Syllable intensity will be 
not less than 1.20 and not more than 1.50 
The tests must be conducted according to 
the rules promulgated by the Contest De- 
partment. 
In checking papers all penalties and er- 
rors will be rated as of the same value; 
that is, one error only should be marked 
for each incorrectly transcribed word, 
each omitted or added word, each trans- 
position, or each deviation of any kind 
from copy as read. 
Each deviation from copy, English or 
otherwise, is one error 
Each typographical mistake will consti 
tute one error (the standard of perfec 
tion in this respect is the perfection re- 
quired in a business office. As erasing is 
permissible in a business office, an erasure 
will not be considered an error if it is 
neatly done. If it is badly done, it will 
constitute one error). 
Each misspelled word will be marked one 
error. (The Webster, Standard, and Cen- 
tury dictionaries will govern.) 
Each deviation from copy in the matter 
of punctuation, where the sense of the 
context is affected, will be considered one 
error. This calls for discretion on the 
part of the checkers, but certain general 
rules may be enumerated here: 

a. A period for an interrogation mark 
is obviously an error, except in some 
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doubtful constructions. (All possibility 
of doubt in such constructions will be 
eliminated, as far as possible, in the selec- 
tion of the material.) 

b. The use of a comma for a semi-colon 
or vice versa is not an error. This is 
frequently a matter of taste. 

c. The omission or insertion of a comma 
is not an error. This is frequently a 
matter of taste. 

d. The omission of a period is obviously 
an error. 

e. The use of a dash for a comma or 
semi-colon, or vice versa is not an error. 
In all immaterial cases, such as this, it 
should be remembered that all authorities 
are not agreed on punctuation. 

f. Faulty punctuation, where a clause is 
detached from the end of one sentence and 
placed at the beginning of the next, or 
vice versa, is one error if the sense of the 
context is affected. (In cases of im- 
material clauses, this is frequently caused 
by faulty dictating, and the student should 
not be penalized when the sense is not 
affected.) Where the sense is changed, 
one error only should be marked. 

Faults of capitalization should be marked 
one error each, except where deviation may 
be properly considered a matter of taste 
Hyphened compound words will be con- 
sidered as two words or more, as the case 
may be. A mistake on one word of the 
compound will constitute only one error. 
Figures are counted as they would be 
read—‘“38” is counted as two words. A 
mistake on one of the figures, therefore, 
will constitute but one error. “1923” 
(nineteen hundred twenty-three) is 
counted as four words. The writing of 
“1922” for “1923” would be one error 
only. The writing of “1823” for “1923” 
would be, similarly, one error. The writ- 
ing of “1819” for “1923” would be three 
errors; and if every figure were wrong 
in the date, four errors would be charged. 
Errors are not charged both for the tran- 
scribing of wrong words and for the in- 
sertion of others on the same construction. 
For instance, the checker should count 
the number of words incorrectly tran- 
scribed and that will be the total of errors 
on that construction; but if the number 
of incorrect words the student transcribes 
on a particular construction exceeds the 
number of those he should have tran- 
scribed, he is charged always with the 
greater number. For instance, if he wrote 
“Secretary of State” for “the State,” he 
would be charged two errors. It will be 
seen that he has properly transcribed 
“state,” the only errors being the tran- 
scription of “secretary of” for “the,” and 
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he is charged with the greater number, 
which istwo, Similarly, if ina wrong tran- 
scription the words he supplies are less 
than the copy, he is charged with the 
greater number. Care should be exer- 
cised in not charging him for words cor- 
rectly transcribed, although words on 
either side of it may be subject to error. 
Faulty arrangement or centering of the 
transcript will be marked an error. Only 
one error of this kind can be marked on 
the complete transcript. 
Faulty paragraphing will be marked an 
error, but only one error of this kind 
can be marked on the complete transcript. 
A maximum of one error only can be 
marked for each word of the copy. For 
instance, two errors cannot be charged 
against any one word of the copy. For 
example, any single word both misspelled 
and improperly capitalized, will be marked 
as but one error. 
Ninety-five per cent accuracy will be con- 
sidered qualifying. Transcripts with more 
than 5% of errors will be disqualified and 
will not be considered by the Contest De- 
partment. No papers containing over 5% 
of errors are to be sent to the Gregg 
Writer for review 

The maximum number of errors allowed 
to each take are as follows: 
minute—15 errors 
80 words minute—20 errors 


100 words minute—25 errors 


60 words a 
a 
a 

125 words a minute—31 errors 
a 
a 
a 


150 words minute—37 errors 
175 words minute—43 errors 
200 words minute—50 errors. 
Time allowed for transcribing will be: 


60 words minute—45 minutes 


80 words - minute—45 minutes 

100 words a minute— | hour 

125 words a minute— 1 hour 

150 words a minute—75 minutes 

175 words a minute—90 minutes 

200 words a minute—90 minutes 
Shorthand notes of each contestant must 
be submitted with transcript in all cases. 
Transcript without notes will not be con- 
sidered by the Contest Committee. 

All Gregg writers qualifying at 150, 175, 
and 200 words a minute in the annual con- 
tests of the National Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association will be automatically 
eligible to receive the appropriate Gregg 
Expert Medals. These will be sent upon 
application—the silver medal for the 150, 
the gold for 175, and the diamond for the 
200 words-a-minute test (the 150 words- 
a-minute test is the lowest speed dictated 
in the N. S. R. A. Contest). 

The Contest Committee will consist of 
Mr. Gregg; Mr. SoRelle, Mr. Hagar, Mr. 
Swem, and Miss Ulrich. 
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At the Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., August 18, 
1924, was held the Annual W orld’s Shorthand 
Championship reported in this 


Official Tabulation of Results of 
N. S. R. A. Speed Contest 


There were twenty-eight contestants who participated, of whom twenty-five were profes- 
sionals and three amateurs, as compared with forty contestants in the preceding year, of whom 
thirty were professionals and ten amateurs. 

The contest included readings of five minutes each at 280, 240, 200, 175, and 150 words 
per minute. 


In the 280 Class—Testimony 


(1,408 words dictated) Ner Worps Per Cent 

NAME Errors a Minute ACCURACY 
Behrin, Nathan . , 11 1,397 99.219 
*Dupraw, Martin J. : , 14 1,394 99.006 
*Swem, Charles L. . , ; ' — wee 16 1,392 98.864 
Powsner, Solomon " 33 1,375 97.656 
Reilender, Ernest A see 65 1,343 95.384 


In the 240 Class—Jury Charge 
(1,200 words dictated) 


*Swem, Charles L 

*Dupraw, Martin J. ‘ ; 1 
Behrin, Nathan ’ ; : l 
Powsner, Solomon ; : 3 


é 


In the 200 Class—Literary Matter 
(1,004 words dictated) 


Behrin, Nathan 
*Swem, Charles L 
*Dupraw, Martin J 
Powsner, Solomon 
Reilender, Ernest A 
Armbruster, C. P 
Warnement, W. A. J 
Randolph, Myron 
Ransom, Neal 
*Speiser, Reuben 


In the 175 Class—Literary Matter 
(787 words dictated, in 442 minutes only) 
Randolph, Myron (Pro) ............+. sen ie . 


*Pomeroy, Robert M. (Pro) ....... me scat oss 14 
Forbes, Harvey D. (Pro) ...... 28 


In the 150 Class—Literary Matter 
(751 words dictated) 


"Pomeroy, Robert M. (Pro) : : Sa dates t : ; 99.600 
Bowker, Adda (Amateur) — : 7 98.668 
Forbes, Harvey D. (Pro) .. : : ; 98.668 

*Goldberg, Charles (Pro) . . ‘ eens — 98.402 
Ransom, Neal (Pro) bie : : y 98.269 
Cole, Harriet (Pro) ; ia bits me + 7 97.736 

*Lauter, Herman (Amateur) ..... - tows - ase ee 7 96.138 

Mr rend . E. (Pro) awhae ae ee awede = 96.005 

*Huntsinger, Mabel (Pro) foie & tes ‘ , ‘4 96.005 
Gold, George (Pro) .......... ‘ iv sited — 95.738 


Combining the records for the cup speeds (200, 240, and 280), in accordance with Rule 11 
of the Speed Contest Rules, the results are as follows: 
PERCENTAGE 

Name Errors Accuracy 
*Swem, Charles L. ois ad ok — 99.233 
Behrin, Nathan ....... ; ae . ean 99.212 
*Dupraw, Martin J. ¥ ; : 99.064 
*Powsner, Solomon 97.859 


Writers of Gregg Shorthand 
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Rule Seventeen 
By Nellie Parks, Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, Ohio 


LORENCE was studying that weird yet enchanting subject Shorthand, 

and was complimenting herself on having succeeded in making a small 

perpendicular line equal a large ship, when her pride was given a 
sudden jolt. 

Now Shorthand has its Waterloos as well as anything else, and she met 
hers at Rule Seventeen—“The base of the first consonant rests on the line of 
writing.” 

Her teacher is very patient, as all good teachers are, but continuous repe- 
tition, day in and day out, is anything but pleasant. She racked her brain for 
a means of impressing that perplexing Rule Seventeen on poor Florence’s 
mind. 

“Florence, Florence, you must observe that rule! It is against the law 
to hang the vowels by their necks. How can you be so cruel!” 

But Florence continued to “hang the vowels.” In the speed test, after 
paying the penalty for violations of Rule Seventeen, she had only forty-seven 
words to her credit. 

One night, Florence went to bed, intending to sleep, as all good girls 
usually do, but instead she found herself in Greggville—the land of mystic 
signs and symbols. 

In her wandering up the Street of “Downward Characters,” she came to 
a queer looking house with a large battered number Seventeen standing out 
very prominently. She thought she had seen that number before but could 
not remember where, although it looked strangely familiar. 

All of a sudden the door opened and forty-seven shadowy forms came 
running after her. They were screaming at the top of their voices: “Hung 
by the neck! Hung by the neck!” Then began the chase. Up Diphthong 
Avenue, down Prefix Lane, across Suffix Street, into Circle Court, and along 
Abbreviation Road they sped, but when Florence turned down the Avenue of 
the Ellipse, her pursuers were lost in the maze. 

She awoke from a rather sudden contact with the floor, but from that 
day she hung no more vowels, and in her speed tests the number forty-seven 
was never again so prominent. 


POM ae 
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Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Your Opportunity 


ANY of our most successful men and 
MI women to-day are indebted to short- 

hand for their start toward the goal 
of success. In your study of shorthand, you 
are taking up a fascinating and most useful 
art. You are equipping yourself for entrance 
at the doors of business and will take with 
you such qualifications as the business man 
is willing to reward you for possessing. You 
will save yourself hours of valuable time 
through the elimination of the use of long- 
hand, and let us not forget that time is the 
stuff of which life is made. There is no 
greater time saver than shorthand. With it, 
you are equipped to earn a livelihood, or if 
you choose to continue your college work, it 
will be an aid of inestimable value. As an 
opening wedge to business, it has no equal; 
as a profession, it ranks among the most 
lucrative. The practice of shorthand for a 
few years is of itself an education which can 
be secured in perhaps no other way. 

Whether you succeed in the study of short- 
hand and perfect your know'edge so that it 
will be of value to you all through life, will 
depend largely on how thoroughly you master 
it. The place to begin is with the first les- 
sons. They are the foundation. A building 
the foundation of which is built upon sand, 
will fall with the first storm. Likewise, the 
shorthand structure built upon a faulty knowl- 
edge of the elementary principles will crumble 
when put to the test. 

The formation of right habits is highly 
important, and the suggestions given in these 
columns are presented with the hope that they 
will be of assistance to you in forming such 
habits and enable you to lay a foundation and 
erect upon it a structure that will last through 
the ages. 

Do not handicap yourself with poor ma- 
terials. Use a notebook with a good quality 
of paper that will take the ink well. Write 
only on the page next to you until you have 
written through the book, then reverse it and 
the blank page will again be next to you. 
If your notebook is a six-inch size, rule it 
down the center into two columns, filling first 
the left-hand column, then the right. 


A good fountain pen is the best writing 
tool to use for shorthand writing. The fastest 
writers of the country, Swem, Schneider, 
Dupraw, in fact all the best writers, use the 
pen exclusively. You should select a reason- 
ably fine, smooth point. 

A habit which you should form early is 
assuming the proper writing position. Sit 
erect, steadying your body with the left arm. 
A careful study of the drawings below will 
give you a better idea of the position of the 
writing arm than words could express. 





Note that the fleshy portion of the hand is 
clear of the desk. Note also the curvature 
of the fingers and the angle at which the pen 
is held. 

Cultivate from the start, a light touch and 
an easy swing of the hand. Combine with 
muscular movement the finger-motion on the 
downstrokes, the hooks, and the small circles. 

Read the accompanying lesson drill plates 
over and over until you can read them with- 
out hesitation. Write them several times, 
taking care that you actually write the out- 
lines, do not draw them. Then read your own 
notes. Compare them with the plates and try 
to discover and correct your errors of form. 


Lesson One 


The first principle you must master is that 
shorthand is written by sound, not by sight. 
Think always of sounds, not of longhand let- 
ters. Thus, you see, silent letters are not 
represented in shorthand because they are not 
sounded. What is the sound in the words kneel? 
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knack? wreck? eight? gain? elite? Test your- 
self on these by writing them in shorthand. 

The consonants, k, g, r, 1, n, m, are horizontal ; 
t, d, are written upward, and h is represented 
by a dot placed above the following vowel. 
Be sure to write these strokes, do not draw 
them, and be sure to make the short strokes 
short, and the long strokes long. Observe 
that the greatest curvature is at the termina- 
tion of k, g, while it is at the beginning of 
r, |. Do not make the ¢, d, too perpendicular. 
Give them a good slant. However, before 
n, m, r, l, and after n, m, k, g, they are natu- 
rally written more perpendicular than in other 
joinings; but before &, g, and after r, |, by 
giving ¢ and d a good slant, a much more 
facile outline is obtained. 

Make a great distinction in size between 
the a and e circles. Give close attention to 
their sounds. The distinguishing mark for 
the length of the vowel should be made down- 
ward from right to left and close to the 
outline. 

When these circles are joined to the con- 
sonants, they are traced the natural way— 
inside of curves, outside of angles, clockwise 
on straight lines, and on the back of the first, 
when between reverse curves. The angle rule 
may be simplified somewhat by saying that 
the circle is placed on the point. 

Master absolutely the wordsigns and phrases. 
The wordsigns are short forms of frequently 
recurring words, and the phrases make for 
speed, in that they save a pen lift. 

Do not neglect the punctuation marks. They 
are a wonderful help in reading. The capitali- 
zation marks should be made upward, while 
the period should be struck downward, and 
it is well to write it across the line, for no 
shorthand stroke is thus written. 


Lesson Two 


This lesson is very easy. It presents the 
consonants p, b, f, v, sh, ch, j, all of which 
are made downward. Observe the slant and 
note that the greatest curvature is at the bot- 
tom of , b, while it is at the top of f, v. 
The joinings fr, fl, vr, vl, pr, pl, br, bl, should 
be given much practice. In words like dash, 
the circle may assume the form of a loop. 
Note that this is permitted only when the 
circle is between consonants, never at the be- 
ginning or end of a word. 

For convenience, and to balance the out- 
line, the first consonant rests on the line. 
Thus, to write chief, the ch is put on the line, 
while in the word fetch, the f is on the line. 
In cave, the & is on the line, the circle cuts 
into the line and the v goes below it. Observe 
that a circle coming between the oblique 
curves p, b, f, v, and a straight line is always 
outside, as in bane, knave; while between the 
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horizontal curves k, g, r, |, and a straight 
line the circle is always inside the curve, as 
in cage, jaii. 


Lessons Three and Four 


Lessons three and four present the o and 
oo vowel groups. Keep the hooks narrow 
and deep. Do not allow them to widen out. 

You will note the o hook is made with the 
anti-clockwise motion and that it opens at the 
top. If it is before nm, m, r, I, it opens to the 
right, unless preceded by a downstroke. 

The oo hook is made with the clockwise 
motion and opens at the bottom. If it is 
after n, m, or between &, g and r, I, it opens 
to the left. Do not permit your practice of 
the hooks to become “slouchy,” and be sure 
to keep constantly in mind the sounds to be 
represented. 

At the beginning of a word, w is repre- 
sented by the oo hook, while if it is in the 
middle of the word, a horizontal dash placed 
beneath the following vowel is used. 

Y is represented by the e circle. When fol- 
lowed by a circle vowel, the y and the circle 
are combined into a loop. 


Lesson Five 


In making the s stroke, be sure to keep it 
short. To summarize, s joined to a curve is 
written with uniform motion; when joined 
to t, d, n, m, the form is used which forms 
a sharp angle; in all other cases, the clock- 
wise or comma s is used. 

Keep the th stroke short. It should not be 
as long as t. The clockwise th is used unless 
it is joined to o, r, 1, when the anti-clock form 
is used. 

If s or th occur medially, the form is used 
which makes the most facile joining. Observe 
that the s stroke is marked with an accent 
dash to represent the sound of z, and that to 
represent # the stroke is slanted to the right. 

Nk is longer than ng because ng has the 
sound ngk. 

Give the prefixes and suffixes careful at- 
tention. Note the time saved in using these 
shortened forms. 


Lesson Six 


In writing the diphthongs, u, oi, ow, you 
will observe the vowels composing the diph- 
thongs are written in their natural order, just 
as they are pronounced in the word. Give the 
individual diphthongs a great amount of prac- 
tice. The form changes but little when joined 
to other strokes. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The diphthong i should be given special 
attention and practice, so as to eliminate any 
waste of time in its execution. 

If the vowel combination is that of a hook 
and circle, the vowels are written in their 
natural order; but, if the combination is that 
of two circles, you will find special forms 
provided to simplify writing the combination. 

E followed by a is represented by a large 
circle with a dash within; short i followed 
by a is represented by a large circle with a 
dot within; and the combination of long it 
with any vowel following is represented by 
a double circle—the large circle with the small 
one within. 

Work faithfully on these early principles 
and you will find next month’s lessons easier 


yet! 
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Romance 


HO would imagine, much less believe, 
to look at the innocent pages of prac- 
tical and perfectly innocuous material pub- 
lished in the Gregg Writer each month, that 
the germinal idea for many a romance was 
imbedded in its columns! 
One of them was revealed in a letter from 
a chap out in Inspiration, Arizona, Mr. 
Rudolph Zuberbuhler, telling us that he lo- 
cated two long-lost cousins living away out in 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, Asia, through 
the Gregg Writer. His letter is interesting: 
“It might interest you and probably many 
readers to know that I have, through the 
‘Shorthand Correspondents’ column of the 
February, 1924, issue of the Gregg Writer, 
located two cousins of mine out in Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlement, Asia. My father 
emigrated from Switzerland to South Caro- 
lina, while his brother went to the Straits 
Settlements, and, through the death of both 
of them when we were very young, none of 
the children on either side knew of the others. 
My cousin learned shorthand—Gregg, of 
course—in a Methodist Home in Singapore, 
while I learned it in spare time, and both of 
us have subscribed to the Gregg Writer for 
seven or eight years. I consider it really 
singular that relatives so far apart, unknown 
to each other for over 20 years, should, in a 
sense, finally meet, and this you may feel sure 
is appreciated.” 
What responsibilities we do assume! 
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April 
Transcribing Contest 


Results of Unique Test 
Determined This Summer 


in this contest, some of them coming 

from England, on the one side, and 
India on the other—with a good representa- 
tion of all the states and countries in be- 
tween! There were papers from England, 
Ireland, The Republic of Panama, Venezuela. 
Wales, Porto Rico, Syria, Hawaii, The Ar- 
gentine Republic, India, and Italy, besides 
most of the provinces in Canada. 

The winning paper came from Miss A 
Louise Beiderhase, a teacher in the Ballard 
School, New York City, and the first prize, 
a check for ten dollars, has already been sent 
to her, together with our congratulations 
The second prize, a check for five dollars, 


A TOTAL of 810 papers were submitted 


went to Mrs. Pauline Claiborne, Berkeley, 
California. Miss Mary E. Lillie, Buffalo, 
New York, took third prize, a copy of 
“Gregg Reporting Shortcuts.” The five re- 


ceiving Honorable Mention and a copy of 
“The Q’s and A's of Shorthand Theory” are: 
Miss Gertrude Ebel, Minneapolis, Minnesota ; 
Mr. Walter Doepp, Chicago, Illinois; Miss 
Ruth Elliott, Glen Ridge, New Jersey; Mrs 
Reta Sillers, Chico, California; Miss Dora 
Gotlieb, New York City. 

Among the papers were some very good 
school clubs, notably those from the Mountain 
City Business College, of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee; Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, Illinois; Tomah High School, 
Tomah, Wisconsin; St. Mary’s School, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania; the Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; St. Fran- 
cis Academy, Joliet, Illinois; State Teachers’ 
College, Maryville, Missouri; St. Mary’s 
Academy, Nauvoo, Illinois; Central City 
Business College, Kansas City, Missouri; 
South St. Paul High School, South St. Paul 
Minnesota; Ashland High School, Ashland 
Wisconsin; West New York High School 
West New York, New Jersey; Warren Town 
ship High School, Gurnee, Illinois; Fairmont 
High School, Fairmont, Minnesota; Blessed 
Sacrament School, Newark, New Jersey, and 
Sturgeon Bay High School, Sturgeon Bay 
Wisconsin. 

The key to the shorthand plates is bein; 
printed in this issue, and those of you wh 
kept a copy of your transcript will be inter 
ested in checking it with the key to see wher 
your frrors occurred. 

Plate I of the contest matter in the Apr 
Gregg Writer was written by Mr. Dupraw 
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Plate II by Mr. Swem, and Plate III by Mr. 
Leslie. The majority of those who submitted 
papers were correct in their statement of the 
authorship of the different plates, and some 
of the reasons for the opinions helped to 
heer up the examining committee, which 
probably wouldn’t have survived the ordeal of 
-orrecting 810 papers during July's heat with- 
mut something of the sort to help them! 
But, of course, the most amusing were the 
reasons given for the wrong selections. One 
contestant stated in a very positive way that 
the second plate must have been written by 
Mr. Dupraw because it did not show the hand 
of the seasoned writer as did the first plate. 
Another said that Mr. Swem must have writ- 
ten Plate II because it was the best looking, 
and of course must belong to the champion! 


l—- 4 
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One of the prize-winners said that Mr. 
Dupraw’s page of notes gave her the impres- 
sion that it “is a fantasy of a child's play- 
house of blocks.” And that “viewing a page 
of Mr. Leslie's notes one gets the impression 
of a peaceful summer’s day with clouds 
adrifting.” Evidently a shorthand writer 
with a soul for art! 

Many of those submitting transcripts said 
in their letters they had enjoyed transcribing 
the notes so much that they hoped we would 
have another such contest in the near future, 
and we expect to be able to gratify them. If 
any of you can think of any new quirk which 
might be given to a transcribing contest, 
write us about it and if it is practicable we 
will gladly try it. These are your contests 
Pass along your ideas! 


Swem Again Wins Championship 


(Continued from pages 5 and 15) 


had almost become a belief, at least among 
the followers of the particular school of 
shorthand to which he belongs, that he could 
not be defeated. And it is his acknowledged 
skill as a super-writer that makes the out- 
come all the more gratifying to Mr. Swem. 

Mr. Martin J. Dupraw, whose brilliant 
work in the championship contest last year 
gave him a high place among the shorthand 
aces, also was to be contended with. How 
dangerous he is as a competitor is shown by 
the fact that the narrow margin of only five 
errors separated him from Mr. Swem in this 
contest. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to look 
up the records made by Mr. Solomon Powsner 
in 1922 and 1923 will realize that he also 
wields a puissant pen. Moreover, some of 
those who did not do so well in this contest 
have previous records to their credit that indi- 
cate championship caliber. 


Washington, Scene of 
Previous Successes 


That Mr. Swem fought his valiant fight so 
successfully in Washington sets up an interest- 
ing train of thought. The City of Washington 
must hold a singular place in his affections, 
for associated with it are three important 


chapters of his career. Fourteen years ago 
he visited Washington for the first time. Then 
he was a lad of seventeen, emerging from the 
“knickers” class (that was in the days before 
boyish togs had become the fashion for grown 
ups of both sexes!), and he was proudly wear- 
ing his first pair of “longies.” He was there 
to try his skill against seasoned writers com- 
peting in the Fifth and final International 
Contest for the Miner Medal. He did not 
win it, but he was a close second to Mr 
Frederick Gurtler, the winner of the medal. 

Three years later Mr. Swem again went to 
Washington, but on a different mission. He 
went there then to become the shorthand re- 
porter and personal stenographer to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which introduced 
him to eight eventful years of intimate con- 
tact with the making of history in the most 
critical time in the history of the republic 

And in 1924, in the city that witnessed 
Swem’s entry into the field of shorthand ex- 
perts, was laid the scene of his greatest 
triumph—the winning of the world’s cham- 
pionship for the second time in succession, and 
winning it under circumstances that make his 
victory mean more than ever before. 

Mr. Gurtler also must have a warm spot in 
his heart for Washington. It was in Wash- 
ington, fourteen years ago, that he won the 
final contest for the Miner Medal, an inter- 
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national trophy for writers of less than ten 
years’ experience, which had been won twice 
by Sidney H. Godfrey, of England, and once 
by Clyde Marshall, of the U. S. A. Now the 
very next shorthand contest to be held in 


HIS year’s contest was carried out on the 

same plan as the previous championship 
contests. For the benefit of those who perhaps 
are not acquainted with the basis of these 
contests, a brief statement may be in order. 
After the Amateur (150 words) and the 175 
words-a-minute “takes,” five-minute dictations 
are given at the three “championship” speeds, 
with brief intervals between. The first dicta- 
tion is on literary matter at 200 words a min- 
ute; the second on a judge’s charge to the 
jury at 240 words a minute; and the third on 
court testimony at 280 words a minute. The 
decision is based on the highest average per- 
centage of accuracy on these three dictations. 

Mr. J. E. Fuller, the chairman of the Speed 
Contest Committee, was absent on account of 
illness, and Mr. Edward I. Berry, an official 
stenographer in New Jersey and a long-time 
member of the committee, was selected to take 
his place. Dr. Edward H. Eldridge, of Sim- 
mons College, Boston, a former member of 
the committee; Mr. Fred A. Carlson, of the 
shorthand reporting firm of Dice, Hart and 
Carlson, Washington; and Mr. Willard Bot- 
tome, 1909 champion, and stenographer for 
the Supreme Court at New York City, were 
asked to serve in the absence of other mem- 
bers. The active Speed Contest Committee, 
therefore, was comprised of Mr. Edward I. 
Berry, Chairman; Mr. Edward L. Allen; Mr. 
Willard B. Bottome; Mr. Daniel Ross; Mr. 
Fred A. Carlson; and Dr. Edward H. Eld- 
ridge. And it may be remarked that all these 
gentlemen deserve great credit for their work 
and also great sympathy, for serving on the 
committee involves an endless amount of hard 
work and deprivation, since they are unable to 
take part in the activities of the convention. 

The seating of the contestants so that every- 
one will have the advantage of as good a 
position as possible is in itself a difficult task. 
The first choice, naturally, goes to the title 
holder; the other seats have heretofore been 
chosen by lot. The committee, however, in- 
troduced a new precedent this year by suggest- 
ing that a special table be given the immedi- 
ately preceding title-holder. This sugges- 
tion was presented to the contestants, who 
immediately, with the true sportsmanship that 
characterize these speed contests, voted that 
this should be done. Accordingly, Mr. Behrin 
was given the second choice of seats, at a 
table by himself. 





How the Contest 
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Washington, he returned as the president of 
the leading body of professional shorthand 
reporters, the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association—one of the highest honors a pro- 
fessional man can achieve. 










Was Conducted 


In the absence of Mr. Fuller and Mr. Allen, 
both of whom had previously served as read- 
ers, an attempt was made to select a reader 
for the lower speeds—150 and 175 words a 
minute. This was unsuccessful, and Mr 
Bottome, who made such a splendid job of the 
reading last year, offered to read all five dic- 
tations. He received a big “hand” from the 
contestants. Mr. Bottome has a clear, far- 
carrying voice, and, moreover, reads under- 
standingly, owing to his experience as a con- 
testant in many championships. 


The Matter Used 


The difficulty of the matter selected for the 
Championship dictations this year was re- 
marked by many of the contestants as wel! 
as reporters who were not in the contest 
Unfortunately, copies of the dictation are not 
available at this writing for the purpose of 
making an analysis and comparison with the 
material used in previous contests, but it is 
hoped that this may be given in the next 
number of the Gregg Writer. 

The 150 dictation was an article about 
Lincoln, and was evenly read, there being but 
one word over at the end. The 175 dicta- 
tion also was a literary selection. Owing to 
a mistake in interpreting the “blocks” which 
mark off the different quarter-minutes, only 
four and one-half minutes of dictation was 
given in this “take.” Evidently it was a diffi- 
cult piece of matter, for only three contestants 
qualified. 

The 200 words-a-minute dictation was from 
a speech. Probably this matter will average 
in syllable intensity with that used in previous 
contests. 

The 240 jury charge was decidedly diff- 
cult, for the reason that it started with 
an enumeration of the injuries received in 
an accident. “Contusions,” “lacerations,” 
“bruises,” and “sprains” were fired at the con- 
testants with confusing rapidity. Some idea 
of the difficulty is indicated by the fact that 
only four of the writers qualified on this 
test. 

The 280 dictation was unusual. It was from 
an examination of jurymen, and to make 
still more difficult, the questions and answers 
apparently were longer than those dictated 
in previous contests. 
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The Narrow Margin 


Twenty-one one-thousandths of one per 
cent was the difference between the scores of 
Mr. Swem and Mr. Behrin! Each had a 
total of twenty-nine errors on the three cham- 
pionship dictations. On the 200 dictation, 
they were tied; on the 240 Mr. Swem made 
eight errors to Mr. Behrin’s thirteen; on the 


Martin F. Dupraw 
Winner Third Place 
Championship Class 

1923, 1924 


280 Mr. Behrin made eleven errors to Mr. 
Swem’s sixteen. It is all very mystifying that 
with an equal number of errors, the percent- 
age of accuracy varies. But the application 
of a little simple mathematics will make the 
whole matter clear. At the higher speeds an 
error counts for less than at the lower speeds. 
To illustrate: At 280 words a minute it 
takes fourteen errors to count off one per 
cent in accuracy; at 240, twelve errors; at 
200, ten errors. Consequently, Mr. Behrin’s 
five errors more than Mr. Swem’s in the 240 
dictation placed a heavier penalty on him 
than Mr. Swem’s excess of five errors did in 
the 280. Rule 11 of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association Speed Contest Rules, 
covers such a situation. It reads: 


The contestant who qualifies on tests c, d, e (c. d.e 
comprise the championship dictations) with the high- 
est average (the percentage on each of the three 
having been ascertained separately) shall be declared 
“champion” and shall be awarded the custody for 
one year of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation trophy, now held by Charles L. Swem. 
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And this little matter furnished one of the 
first thrills after the great excitement attend- 
ing the taking of notes. The contest was 
held Monday morning. The Contest Com- 
mittee labored away into the night and Tues- 
day morning, and came into the afternoon 
session of the convention with heavy eyelids 
and a look of desperate dejection. Some of 
the members no doubt were cursing the day 
that shorthand speed contests were thought 
of. It was announced by President Gurtler 
that the Speed Contest Committee had a mat- 
ter of vital importance it wished to lay before 
the convention for “advice of counsel.” The 


Robert M. Pomeroy 
Winner First Place 
150-W ord Class 
1923, 1924 


chairman of the committee said that an un- 
precedented situation had arisen in computing 
the results of the contest; that it was of such 
far-reaching importance that the committee 
did not feel that it wanted to take the entire 
responsibility of rendering a decision, and 
asked that it be empowered to employ a certi- 
fied public accountant to go over the figures. 
Permission was unanimously given. Accord- 
ingly, the accounting firm of Price, Water- 
house and Company was called into consulta- 
tion, and one of their expert accountants went 
over the entire figures. He certified to their 
accuracy. To the credit of the mathematical 
ability of the committee, it may be stated that 
the accountant found only two slight errors in 
computation. When it is considered that all 
percentages were carried out to three decimals 
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and that the committee was not adhering to 
“union” hours, some idea of their faithfulness 
and conscientiousness is easily gained. 

The perfection of shorthand writing that 
is indicated by the accuracy percentage of 
Mr. Swem in this contest is significant— 
99.233% perfect. In fact, the winners of the 
first three places all had better than 99%. 
It is not always possible to visualize a situa- 
tion in terms of percentage, but when we con- 
sider the fact that out of 3,612 words dic- 
tated at the terrific speeds of 200, 240, and 280 
words a minute, Mr. Swem and Mr. Behrin 
each made but twenty-nine errors, the signifi- 
cance of the figures “99.233 perfect” take on 
a different meaning. 

As a result of the contests there has been 





Gregg Writers 


N the championship dic ations Mr. Swem 
and Mr. Dupraw qualified on all three 
“takes”—200, 240, and 280. Mr. Reuben 
Spiser, official stenographer in a Magistrate’s 
Court, New York City, qualified on the 200. 
In the 175 dictation but three writers qualified 
altogether. Mr. Pomeroy, a Gregg writer, 
won second place, making fourteen errors to 
the winner's thirteen. In the 150 dictation Mr. 
Pomeroy won first place, with only three 
errors. Mr. Charles Goldberg, Mr. Herman 
Lauder, Mr. J. E. Broadwater, and Miss 
Mabel Huntsinger all qualified. Miss Hunt- 
singer, and Messrs. Broadwater, Goldberg, 
and Pomeroy are former students of Gregg 
School, Chicago. Mr. Lauter is a student at 
the High School of Commerce, New York 
City. 

Much regret was expressed that Mr. Albert 
Schneider, who won the championship in 1921 
and was second last year, and who lately was 
appointed to the shorthand reporting staff of 
the United States Congress, was not in the 
contest. 


Mr. Swem’s Records 














YEAR £ 200. Words e 280- Words 
t Net 
a) Speed} Accy: 


1911 


1912 441268 .6|95 . 45 




















1922 12/279 |99.15 
1923 18/234 .8/98.49 | 9/278 .6/99.31 
1924 | 5/199. 8/99 S01) 81238.4 99. 333|161278 4/98 864 








It will be interescing to compare the records 
made by Mr. Swem in the various contests 
of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, which are given here in tabulated form. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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a steady climb toward the perfect transcript 
In the four first contests of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, the qualify 
ing percentage was placed at ninety. Later, 
it was changed to 95%. But even the 95% 
does not mean much. It only indicates a 
starting point. The writer who cannot get 
above the 99% mark does not have much of 
an opportunity to win. Just as in bridge we 
try to defeat “game,” and in another well 
known American in-door game we try to cut 
down losses instead of winning, attention is 
now centered in the contests on accuracy. The 
contest is won by accuracy. The speeds ar: 
standard. Winning the contest merely re 
solves itself into making fewer errors tha: 
anyone else. 









in the Contest 





Mr. Swem did not enter the contests 
1913-14; no contests were held in 1915, 16, 17 
‘18; he did not re-enter the contests until 1922 

Variation of percentages in the above fig 
ures is due to the fact that in various contest 
more or less words were dictated in the dif 
ferent tests. 

It will be seen from the foregoing tab! 
that Mr. Swem in the 1924 contest broke his 
previous record for the net number of words 
correctly transcribed (net speed) in the 20 
and in the 240 words-a-minute dittations, tieing 
with Mr. Behrin on the 200. His net speed 
as well as that of Mr. Behrin, in the 200 
(1,004 words dictated) was 199.8 words a 
minute, which establishes a new high record 
at this rate, both writers beating the previou 
record of 199.2. Mr. Swem’s record of onl) 
two errors, made in 1923, still stands as th 
world’s record for accuracy at the 200 words 
a-minute speed. 

When Mr. Swem established his brilliant 
“come back” in the 1922 contest at New Lo: 
don, it was considered one of the most sen 
sational achievements of any writer. H 
further added to his laurels in 1923 by winning 
the championship, and in 1924 he has won it 
again—despite acknowledgedly harder matte: 
exceeding two of his best records—and, with 
Mr. Behrin, has broken the world’s record 
for high net speed on the 200-word dictation 

Owing to the closeness of the records of 
Mr. Behrin and Mr. Swem in the 1924 con 
test, the following tabulation will also be 
interest: 

MR SWEM’S & MR. BEHRIN’S BEST RECORDS 
IN ANY CONTEST 
Number of Errors at 


; 


























200-Words | 240-Words | 280-Words| Totaling 
Swem 2 g 9 19 
Behrin ae 8 7 19 
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Stenographers Contest Opens 


stenographer the other day accom- 
panying his transcript for the April 
Transcribing Contest, read in part: 


“You know, one thing about the Gregg 
Writer is that it keeps me working. I prac- 
tice with all my might and main to be a suc- 
cessful competitor in one contest, and when 
I think I have finished and can take a dozen 
winks, lo and behold, along comes another! 
I simply can’t resist any of them, and as a 
result | have increased my shorthand efficiency 
about one hundred per cent. It’s one of the 
finest ways to keep me working you can con- 
ceive of, and I imagine that there are many 
other stenographers like myself who are 
deeply appreciative of the good work you are 
doing for us. I am now all set for the 
Stenographer’s Contest. When is it coming 
off ?” 

That is the gist, too, of many other letters 
that have been received in connection with the 
Transcribing Contest, and it has encouraged 
us in the belief that the Stenographers’ 
O. G. A. Contest this year will be a much 
greater success than it was last year. There 
are hundreds, indeed thousands, of stenogra- 
phers who will now have the opportunity to 
see what they can do this month in writing 
shorthand artistically. 

Coming downtown on the bus this morn- 
ing, the young lady sitting next to me pro- 
duced from her purse a few sheets, apparently 
taken from a notebook of dictation. One 
glance was sufficient to label it Gregg Short- 
hand, and then, improper though it was, I 
confess to having enough curiosity to go right 
on reading it. It was an interesting lecture 
that she had recorded and was then studying 
from her notes. What a fine thing it is not 
only to be able to write shorthand well enough 
to take verbatim a good lecture like that, but 
to be able confidently and easily to read the 
shorthand notes in the course of study, and 
not have to sit down and puzzle for hours 
over the outlines while transcribing them. 

“A knowledge of shorthand,” says Editor 
and Publisher, “is one of the most valuable 
accomplishments of the reporter. It is im- 
portant to quote people correctly, and the 
shorthand reporter, not ashamed to use his 
book and pencil, usually turns out the best 
story.” A Washington newspaper says, “A 
few newspapers already are paying bonuses to 
reporters who learn shorthand, and the day is 
not far distant when shorthand will be as 
much a necessity in this country as it is in 
England. Absolute accuracy is the ideal of 


A LETTER which we received from a 


every newspaper. The use of shorthand by 
every reporter will be a step toward it.” 
Every professional writer knows that his 
success depends upon his accuracy in tran- 
scribing his shorthand, and that accuracy of 
transcription depends absolutely upon good 
shorthand writing. You have had an oppor- 
tunity to see good shorthand writing as you 
read page after page of the notes printed in 
this magazine. Now you have a chance to 
see how well you can write shorthand by 
entering the Stenographers’ Contest. Try! 


What the Prizes Will Be 


The first prize will be a gold O. G. A. 
ring; the second prize will be a copy of the 
deluxe edition of the Gregg Dictionary, auto- 
graphed by Mr. Gregg; the third prize will 
be a year’s subscription to the Gregg Writer. 
If two or more contestants tie for any place, 
the prize for that place will be given to each 
party to the tie. 


Contest Conditions 


No entrance fee is required. 

The contest closes November 30, and all 
papers should reach us not later than the eve- 
ning of that date. That gives ample time for 
practice on shorthand notes. One of the 
little pamphlets issued by the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company containing lessons in shorthand 
penmanship by Mr. Gregg will help you in 
your practice. 

No report can be made except as given in 
the published report in the February Gregy 
Writer. 

The contest is open to all Gregg stenogra- 
phers and secretaries (except those employed 
in the offices of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany) who have not already won first place in a 
previous contest; who are bona fide stenogra- 
phers or secretaries now employed and who 
have been working for at least six months 
previous to September first. 

Contest specimens must be prepared from 
the contest copy given here and accompanied 
by a statement telling how long you have done 
stenographic work and where you are now 
employed. Also, whether or not you hold an 
©. G. A. membership certificate. 

Either pen or pencil may be used and the 
test may be written on any good paper, prefer- 
ably ruled. The writing should be done in a 
column two and one-half inches wide. 
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The papers will be rated according to the 
following points: 
(a) Application of principles 
(b) Proportion of characters 
(c) Correctness of slant, curvature, and join- 
ings 
(d) Freedom of movement 
(e) Size of notes 
(f) Compactness of notes. 


Come on, Stenographers, 


Let’s Gol 


Let’s see how much better your notes are 
this year than they were last year, and let’s 
see how the best specimen in your contest 
compares with the best winning paper in the 
annual O. G. A. Contest, which we repro- 
duced in our June issue. 
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That is a double challenge for you! There 
are a lot of good writers in the stenographic 
profession. Now prove it before Novem- 
ber 30! 


Stenographers’ Contest 
Copy 


Each day put the date at the top of the page in 
your notebook for future reference. Do this in 
pencil with large figures Cross off your notes 
with the date on which the transcription was written. 
All papers handed to the stenographer taking dic- 
tation should be laid face down; when transcribing 
turn them up, and they will be found in the order 
in which they are needed. 

Watch for language errors. Occasionally an un- 
grammatical expression will pass unnoticed while 
being dictated, which if written, will appear quite 
glaring. It is the stenographer’s duty to correct 
such errors if it can be done without changing the 
thought intended to be conveyed. If in doubt, ask 
the head stenographer or the dictator. 


Promise Yourself--- 
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“Im Grateful Memory” 


Memorial is Erected to Inventor of the Typewriter by the 
Young Men and Women of America 


N the afternoon of June 7, at Forest 

Home Cemetery, Milwaukee, the task 

of the Sholes Monument Commission 

of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association was completed in the unveiling of 
a memorial over the grave of Christopher 
Latham Sholes, whose invention gave to the 
world the first typewriter. 

Our readers will be particularly 
interested in this ceremony, not 
only as a tribute to the man 
who has made possible for 
us the place our profession 
holds in the business 
world to-day—not only 
because we so greatly 
benefit by the results of 
his inventive genius— 
but also because our 
magazine, through the 
contributions of its stu- 
dents and stenographers 
in 1920 and 1921, added 
its share to the fund 
which has been raised 
by popular subscription 
to build this monu- 
ment. We are grateful 
to have been privileged 
to give this expression 
of our appreciation of 
Sholes’ patient labors, 
which “materially 
aided in the world’s 
progress,” as the 
monument so truly 
says. 

The _ unveiling 

ceremony was at- 
tended by several 
people identified 
with Sholes and his 
invention, promi- 
nent among them, 
Mr. Charles E. Weller, of LaPorte, Indiana 
(the first typist), one of the few intimate 
friends of Sholes still living. Through his 
untiring efforts as secretary-treasurer of the 
Sholes Monument Commission the idea of this 
memorial has become a reality. 

Mrs. Charles L. Fortier, of Milwaukee, the 
inventor’s daughter, and his son, C. G. Sholes, 
of Chicago, were present; also Mr. Alan C. 
Reiley, of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, New York; Herbert Dore, of Chicago, 


representing the National Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association; J. D. Strachan, an Indian- 
apolis reporter and member of the Monu- 
ment Commission, who presided; and no less 
than thirty of Sholes’ direct descendants. 
Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee, who 
took part in the dedication, not only empha- 
sized in his speech the claims of the 
inventor of the typewriter to ever- 
lasting honor, but announced that 
he had appointed a voluntary 
committee of leading citi- 
zens of that city to urge 
the election of Sholes 
to the American Hall 

of Fame. 
“Sholes’ _invention,” 
Mr. Weller declared in 
his dedicatory address, 
“entitles him to equal 
rank with Elias Howe 
and Professor Morse.” 
He recalled the days of 
their friendship, way 
back to the early 70's 
when the typewriting 
machine was still in the 
experimental stage, and 
told among other anec- 
dotes of those times 
how one day he and 
Sholes were discussing 
the speed of the 

machine. 

“Read something 
to me and I will 
pound it out as fast 
as I can,” Sholes 
requested. And, 
picking up a news- 
paper, Mr. Weller 
read the first lines 
to catch his eye— 
a bit from a red 

hot campaign editorial, starting with the sen- 
tence since so familiar to typists the country 
over—“Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their party!” 

The night before the dedication Mr. Reiley 
broadcast a talk on Sholes’ life, from the 
Marquette radio station. 

Sholes interest in type machines dates back 
to his early experiences in the newspaper field, 
for before going to Milwaukee in 1860 he had 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Begin Right! 


subject to learn. Youngsters of fourteen 

as well as old men and women past the 
prime of life, have mastered it without appre- 
ciable difficulty. It is a subject, however, best 
adapted to youth. Its opportunities and its 
advantages are particularly for the young 
man and the young woman who has a living 
to earn and an ambition to fulfill. 

It is not, we repeat, a difficult study. But 
it is one in which a good beginning plays an 
important part. So simple does it seem that 
there is always a temptation present to hurry 
through it. There is scarcely a student in 
school who is not anxious to rush into the 
dictation class. But the time apparently 
gained in hastening through the first prin- 
ciples of shorthand is worse than lost. Facility 
in “taking” dictation comes only after the 
fundamentals of the system have been thor- 
oughly learned. 

In many respects learning shorthand is like 
learning a language. Young people are par- 
ticularly apt in acquiring a new language, be- 
cause the mind of the adolescent is plastic 
not only, but because with the youngster there 
is little tendency to hurry him into the in- 
tricacies of grammer before he has mastered 
the fundamentals. The commonest, everyday 
words and phrases—the basis of all language— 
must be learned first before the mind can 
grasp and retain the abstract rules of syntax 
and grammar. Shorthand is like that. There 
are certain fundamentals which must be 
learned absolutely. There is a foundation that 
must be laid. 

These fundamentals—this foundation—will 
be found in the first few lessons. However 
great the temptation, these lessons should not 
be “skipped through” before they are mas- 
tered. The alphabet, the vowel sounds, and 
the rules of joinings, are the basis of the 
system, of any system. They are something 
new to the average mind, and they require 
much practice before they can be made part 
of the mental equipment. 

When we say “part of the mental equip- 
ment” we don’t mean simply stored in the 
head to be recalled leisurely, like an odd word. 
Shorthand should be automatic, else there is 


G saber to tea is not of itself a difficult 


These first lessons should be made 
so familiar that they come to the finger’s 
ends when needed, without effort—without 
thought. As automatically as you clothe your 
thoughts in English, you must be able to 
write shorthand—so you will be able to write 
your shorthand if you but give sufficient im- 
portance to the first lessons. Every speed 
writer we know owes a great deal of his ex- 
pertness to the fact that he began right. By 
the same token, almost every failure that we 
have analyzed can be traced to a bad begin- 
ning. That is, we either learn shorthand in 
the first few lessons or we do not. 

A good beginning comprises also a proper 
start in penmanship. Good penmanship plays 
an important part in shorthand. Since the 
chief object of learning shorthand is to save 
time in putting words and thoughts upon 
paper, then speed should be considered at the 
very beginning. And the better shorthand 
penman you are, the better will be your chance 
of learning to write swiftly and accurately. 
The fact that you are at present a poor long- 
hand penman should be no discouragement. 
Many of the most successful shorthand writ- 
ers and reporters have been poor longhand 
writers to begin with. But when they began 
to learn shorthand, the practice of writing 
shorthand correctly made of them good pen- 
men. Whatever your penmanship habits, be- 
gin your shorthand practice with the proper 
“form.” You may, in your longhand writing 
continue your old habits, but if you will re- 
solve to start this new study right, you will 
find not only that you have acquired unusual! 
facility of hand movement in shorthand, but 
that a beneficial reaction will be observed in 
your regular writing. 

The correct writing position for shorthand 
varies little or none at all from the accepted 
“form” for free arm longhand penmanship. 
Write shorthand as you would a free, swing- 
ing script style, and you have a good short- 
hand movement. 

Begin right and save yourself time and effort 
later ! 


no speed. 


ow 


Have you seen the Big New American Shorthand 
Teacher?’ The September issue is out in new form. 
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© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E.ULRICH 


Excelsior! The Guiding Star 


NE Saturday afternoon the Postmaster- 
©) ceners at Washington was talking 

with President Cleveland. Something 
came up and the President wanted to dictate 
a letter. His stenographer was gone, so the 
Postmaster-General said, “Never mind, I have 
a bright young stenographer in my depart- 
ment. I will call him and he will do your 
work for you.” This bright young man did 
the President's work so well that- Mr. Cleve- 
land asked that he be transferred to him as 
his stenographer. 

Perhaps many of you are familiar with 
the successful career of this same man, Mr. 
George B. Cortelyou; how he studied law in 
the night schools; became private secretary to 
President McKinley, and later to President 
Roosevelt; how President Roosevelt placed 
him in three cabinet positions, as head of the 
Labor Department, the Post Office and, finally, 
the Treasury; how, upon leaving, he took a 
position in New York City as president of a 
big firm, paying him twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year, which, according to reports, 
was later raised to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars! 

The story of this young man, and many 
others who started their careers as good 
stenographers, probably sounds like a tale 
from Arabian Nights to most of you young 
people studying shorthand for the first time 
this month. If the great body of embryo 
stenographers, instead of feeling satisfied to 
fit themselves for the fulfillment of the job 
of dusting a chair in an office six days a 
week, would hitch their course to that same 
star, and be guided by it, the crying need of 
big six-cylinder executives for efficient secre- 
taries to be their right-hand helpers, soon 
would be supplied. 

I wish that I could make all of you young 
people feel how fortunate you really are, 
starting out as you do with no bad habits 
formed, no erroneous impressions made. Take 


my word for it, it's your first big opportunity, 
and one which hundreds, nay, thousands of so- 
called stenographers throughout the country 
envy! 

I have in mind a certain class of short- 
hand students. Some wrote shorthand, some 
wrote fair shorthand, but one young lady 
wrote excellent shorthand. Both in penman- 
ship and theory she did the best she could do. 
“Do your best in whatever you do,” was her 
motto and characterized everything she did 
She wasn’t any cleverer than the rest of the 
class, in fact, she confided to me that she had 
to work much harder than they for the same 
degree of accomplishment, but she made it a 
practice when she had accomplished as much 
as they did, to do a little better, and she kept 
right on being better until the end of the 
course found her the best, and ready for an 
exceptional offer that was then open for a 
first-class stenographer to be the secretary 
of a big New York City financier at a nice 
beginning salary of twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars a year. Naturally, she was the envy of 
her classmates who had fitted themselves for 
ordinary stenographic positions. 

What kind of a position do you want to 
hold? When the opportunity comes to you, 
do you want to say, “Oh, I can’t do that,” 
or, like this young lady, do you want con- 
fidently to say, “I can.” The kind of work 
you are doing to-day for your teacher is the 
kind of work you later will do for your em- 
ployer. Is it good or merely indifferent? The 
business world has no room for indifferent 
workers. It is greatly in need of professional 
workers. Stenography is your profession— 
or will be. 

In our own “heroic” efforts to secure the 
service of good stenographers on moving to 
New York, we were appalled at the inefficiency 
of the majority of applicants. When asked 
if they could take dictation (we soon dis- 
covered the difference between the writing 
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of shorthand and taking dictation), the usual 
reply was “Yes, if you don’t dictate too fast.” 
After the letter was dictated, the aspirant 
usually fussed and fretted at the typewriter 
for an hour or so, and finally with much 
worry and reluctance came to us with a letter 
which was the eighth or ninth attempt, and 
still unmailable. We encountered scores like 
that to one that was good. 

Sometimes it was the lack of knowledge of 
principles, and sometimes it was slovenly writ- 
ing habits. They got something down, but 
afterward they could not tell what that some- 
thing was. After we had talked with these 
folks, telling them as gently as we could that 
we had no place for them in our organization 
and why, invariably they lamented, “If only 
I had learned to write correctly at the start!” 

That is why I reiterate how fortunate you 
are—you who are just writing shorthand for 
the first time—no bad habits to overcome be- 
fore commencing to learn to write it cor- 
rectly. The trouble with most beginning stu- 
dents is that they do not realize the impor- 
tance of writing good shorthand, else they 
would never permit themselves to fall into a 
slipshod style. They awake to the impor- 
tance of good shorthand writing only after 
they have made their debut into the business 
world and discover that their salary checks 
depend upon their production. They dis- 
cover that “production” in the life of a 
stenographer means more the number of mail- 
able letters turned out in a day than the num- 
ber of letters dictated in a day, and the stenog- 
rapher can turn out letters only as fast as 
she can read her notes. Hence, the necessity 
for writing readable notes. 

A ready transcription of shorthand notes is 
dependent upon the style of writing you have 
acquired. The difference between a good style 
and a bad one is a matter of fluency, propor- 
tion, curvature, spacing, and size. When you 
write an / do you always read it for an /, or 
do you sometimes read it for an r? Do you 
sometimes read your a circles for e¢ circles? 
If so, you need to pay more attention to pro- 
portion, both in the relative length of strokes 
and size of vowels. Are you curving the 
r, l, f, and vw most at the beginning, and the 
k, g, p, and b most at the end? Are you writ- 
ing your shorthand fluently, with fine and light 
lines? Do you use the get-away stroke, that 
. gives tapering lines at the end of your char- 
acter? These are some of the elements of 
good style. 

There is not enough incentive in just writ- 
ing good shorthand for its own sake? Per- 
haps the goal which you are striving for is 
so far away that it appears indefinite. We are 
all alike in that we want something tangible 
to work for—something that once we hold 
represents work well done. And the Art and 
Credentials Department of the Gregg Writer 
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has been established to help you by giving 
you an incentive—in the form of member- 
ship in the Order of Gregg Artists—not only 
to write shorthand better, but to apply the 
principles correctly as well. 


Complete Theory Certificate 


The Complete Theory Certificate issued by 
the Art and Credentials Department is a cer- 
tificate of evidence of your ability to apply 
the principles of the Manual. A test of two 
hundred words is sent out from this office 
upon application, embracing various principles 
in the Manual, and designed to test a stu- 
dent’s knowledge of theory immediately after 
he completes the Manual. In many schools 
this test is a requirement for promotion and 
graduation. j 

The passing grade to secure one of the 
certificates is ninety per cent. That is, you 
are permitted to have twenty errors on the 
two hundred word test. If a student fails to 
qualify on the first Complete Theory test, ap- 
plication may be made for a final Complete 
Theory test, the satisfactory passing of which 
will entitle the student to the Complete Theory 
Certificate. If a student fails to qualify on 
either test, no other test can be given in the 
same school year. Approximately two thou- 
sand of these certificates were issued last 
year. 


Order of Gregg Artists 


A certificate of membership in the Order 
of Gregg Artists is issued to each candidate 
who has reached the required standard of 
proficiency in shorthand writing. Approxi- 
mately thirty thousand applications for this 
certificate were made last year. The winning 
of the O. G. A. Certificate is a recognized 
testimonial of practical writing ability. It 
means that the holder of it has acquired not 
only a good knowledge of shorthand, but a 
good practical style of writing as well. 

Probably no fraternal organization has a 
greater membership than the O. G. A., and 
certainly no organization has a more enthu- 
siastic membership. Only recently I received 
a letter from one of these members who, 
wearing the emblem of the Order while travel- 
ing in the far-off country of Italy, met a 
fellow-traveler on the train, also a member, 
and a warm friendship developed instantly 
You, too, will want to win the right to wear 
the emblem of this fine, progressive clan of 
shorthand artists. 
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How to Become an O. G. A. Member 





HE certificate is awarded to 
anyone who submits a satis- 
factory specimen of notes, writ- 
ten from the material printed 
each month in this department, 
OF THE] and submitted in accordance 
ORDER] with the conditions specified with 
each test. The papers are graded 

in accordance with 

(a) Correct application of the principles of the 
system; 

(b) Smooth, even, and light lines, secured by 
writing with an easy, fluent movement; 

(c) Characters which are correct in curvature, 
slant, and method of joining; 

(d) Characters which are correct in size and pro- 
portion; closely uniform spacing between 
outlines. 

In addition to the certificates, if out of a 
school club the papers of ten or more sub- 
mitted qualify, the writer of the best paper in 
the club will receive as a prize the emblem 
of the Order in bronze. The writer of the 
best paper in a club qualifying twenty or more 
specimens will receive a silver pin; the 
writer of the best paper in a club qualifying 
thirty or more, a gold pin; the writer of the 
best paper in a club qualifying fifty or more, 
a gold ring. Teachers can procure a copy 
of the Art and Credentials booklet, telling 
about club awards and certificates by writing 
to this Department. 

Practice the test given in the Department 
until you secure two copies that represent 
your best work. Mail one of these to the 
Editor of the Department, before the twenty- 
fifth of the month following publication of 
the test you are submitting, and retain the 
other for comparison with the official plate 
which is published in the second succeeding 
issue. Examination fee (ten cents) must ac- 
company each paper submitted for certificate. 

If teachers will send the remittance along 
with the club, it will expedite handling and 
prevent errors that otherwise may occur. Re- 
mittances should be made payable to the order 
of the Gregg Writer and not to any indi- 
vidual. Either pen or pencil may be used in 
the preparation of the specimen, but writing 
should be made in a column two and one- 
half inches wide with a nice, even margin 
all around the writing, ruled paper preferably 
to be used. The specimen will be reviewed 
and, if it reaches the required standard, a 
Membership Certificate will be awarded and 
mailed to you, otherwise your work will be 
returned with suggestions and criticisms, and 
you may try again. 

If your notes are better than the average, 
you are given Honorable Mention in the 
Gregg Writer, and as a reward of merit the 
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little gold O. G. A. pin is sent to you. The 
standard set for the winning of the O. G. A. 
Certificate is within the reach of all. It is a 
practical style that is demanded—that is ab- 
solutely essential to good stenographic work. 


Certificate of Superior Merit 


To those who are exceptionally skillful 
writers and who wish to aspire to something 
higher than the O. G. A. Membership Certifi- 
cate, is offered the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. It is a certificate primarily for profes- 
sional writers. Eight of them were awarded 
last year. They appeal particularly to teach- 
ers, but are available to any writer whose 
notes show the required excellence. While 
notes accepted for this certificate are judged 
by the same basic qualities as determine the 
issuance of the Membership Certificate, the 
standard is very much higher. Application 
for the Superior Merit Certificate will be re- 
ceived only from those who already hold 
O. G. A. Membership Certificates, and candi- 
dates should so state on their specimens. 
Specimens must be written with pen and ink. 
Examination fee of fifty cents is charged, and 
this should accompany the paper. A detailed 
criticism is made in all cases. 

In reply to the insistent demands made by 
teachers for a certificate representing a very 
high degree of skill, yet not requiring the 
perfection of style of writing demanded here- 
tofore for the Certificate of Superior Merit, 
we have decided to issue the Certificate of 
Superior Merit in two forms—red seal and 
gold seal. While the standard set to obtain 
the red seal Superior Merit certificate is very 
high, it is not so high as that required for 
the gold seal. We know that many teachers 
will herald this change in the requirements 
for the Certificate of Superior Merit with 
great joy, because, heretofore, they have felt 
that the certificate was like a nice juicy apple 
on the branch of a tree that had a bull asleep 
beneath it, because it was so impossible for 
more of them to get. We shall be glad to 
review the specimens of writers who aspire 
to become winners of the Superior Merit 
certificate—either gold or red seal. 

You will be proud and glad to find yourself 
in the Certificate class, and your ambition 
should be to secure one of them. 

More and more teachers—an increase of ap- 
proximately fifty per cent last year—recognize 
the importance of a standardized measurement 
test, and are aiming to bring one hundred per 
cent of their students up to the standard re- 
quired for our certificates. To do that is 
the real test of one’s teaching ability. 
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Typewriting Credentials 


Junior Order of Artistic 
Ty pists 
WE. have said a good deal about 


the necessity for writing cor- 
rect shorthand—correct according 
to theory and correct according to 
the principles of penmanship, but 
Aeris good shorthand writing doesn’t 
sT8 make a good stenographer, because 
- the modern conception of stenog- 
raphy embraces typewriting, and although a 
stenographer may be very proficient in the 
reading and writing of shorthand, if she does 
not have typewriting skill and ability, she is 
of little practical value to the business man. 
Not only will a stenographer’s typewriting 
duties consist of transcribing letters and ar- 
ranging them neatly and accurately on a 
letterhead, but frequently she is called upon 
to make tabulated reports, indexes, advertis- 
ing copy, etc., and this requires good type- 
writing technique and skill in the arrange- 
ment of copy. 

A business man one time said to me, “That 
girl is all right. She takes shorthand fast 
enough, she reads back well, but, darn it all, 
she can't typewrite! I dictate twenty-five 
letters to her in the morning, and it takes her 
all day to turn out ten letters that may be 
considered mailable. Because of inaccuracy 
she wastes considerable stationery as well as 
time. What we need is a stenographer who 
can typewrite.” 

It is true that the production depends as 
much on typewriting speed and accuracy as 
on shorthand, and students have only half 
completed their task when they are able to 
read and write shorthand well. Their whole 
task is completed when they have learned to 
typewrite just as well. 

The Order of Artistic Typists is a profes- 
sional organization of artists in typewriting. 
Its object is the development of interest in 
higher typewriting skill, which combines the 
indispensable qualities of speed and accuracy 
with attractiveness—the artistic setting-up of 
any piece of matter so as to make it pleasing 
to the eye. Perhaps you have had the experi- 
ence of examining copy after copy of type- 
written work. Some will stand out because 
of neatness, accuracy, and artistry of arrange- 
ment, while others drop into a mediocre class 
because of slovenliness of appearance. That 
is usually characteristic of the work of many 
classrooms. Almost invariably some one or 
more students’ work will stand out from all 
the others as beautiful pieces of typewriting. 

















A business man likes to have his letters look 
neat and attractive. 

Junior membership in the Order of Artistic 
Typists is open to anyone studying typewrit- 
ing who is able to pass the Junior Test printed 
monthly in the Gregg Writer. 


A few pointers to O. A. T. aspirants: 


1. Read carefully the instructions given with 
the tests to be sure you understand what is 
required. 

Every paper must be practically perfect. 
Erasures will not be permitted. 

The paper must be of good quality and of 
regular letter size—eight and one-half by 
eleven inches (except where legal size is 
specified in the directions). 

The ribbon used must be capable of pro 
ducing a good, clear copy. 

Every problem, where a test has more than 
one part, must be worked out on a separate 
sheet. 

Paragraph indentation should be either five 
or ten spaces, but must be uniform through- 
out the test. 

A proper heading or caption must be placed 
on tabulated work. The wording must be 
clear and understandable, but it must be as 
brief as possible. Tests should be properly 
punctuated, 

Papers should be mailed to the Editor of 
the Department with sufficient postage to 
cover transportation, and a remittance to 
cover the fees inclosed. Papers may be 
folded and sent in regular envelopes to re- 
duce the cost of postage to a minimum, but 
they should be neatly folded—otherwise 
sent flat. Papers that are rolled usually 
present a very mussy appearance and de- 
tract from the neatness of the copy. 

Each paper must contain the date and the 
name and address of the candidate. Failure 
to put the name and address on the paper 
sometimes results in the paper becoming 
detached and lest, in the event of which we 
cannot make reports. 

Tests are to be submitted before the 
twenty-fifth of the month following their 
publication. An examination fee of ten 
cents should accompany applicant’s paper 
submitted for Junior or Senior Certificates. 
Certificates of membership in either the 
Junior or Senior division will be issued to 
all candidates whose work receives the ap 
proval of the examiners. 


Senior Order of Artistic 
T y pists 


Senior membership is open to all typists 
who have reached a speed of at least forty 
words a minute on plain copy. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement to 
the effect that the candidate has attained this 
speed in his class work on plain copy, but the 
test submitted need not be timed, as it re- 
quires elements of arrangement that may slow 
the typist’s normal speed. 
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The test for both classes of membership is 
printed each month in the Gregg Writer. Tests 
may be practiced as often as desired, but only 
one specimen should be sent in. Directions 
for preparing the tests are given in connection 
with them in every issue of the magazine. 

Your typewritten transcript will be the sub- 
stantial indication of your ability as a stenog- 
rapher, and the artistic beauty of your work 
will have a direct bearing upon your success. 
Sometimes the artistry of your typewritten 
copy will insure your success and prevent fail- 
ure “on the job.” The cultivation, therefore, 
of artistry in typing is a very important ele- 
ment in your practice work. 


Competent Typist 
Certificates 


HE great clan of Competent 

Typists is an outgrowth of the 
Order of Artistic Typists, but with 
another element added. It is com- 
bining the Artistic and the Prac- 
tical into the Expert. The typist 
who can turn out copy not only 
perfect and artistic, but can turn it 
out with speed and dexterity, is the 
specialist in his profession. A _ certificate 
testifying to that fact is a recognized degree 
of merit. 


How to Get Certificate 


Practice the speed gest given in the Gregg 
Writer each month as @iten as desired within 
the time allotted, ati you have attained the 
speed of three humiired strokes a minute with 
less than five errors, but send in only one 
specimen om @ given test. The speed test sub- 
mitted to ws for certification must be written 
as a ten-mingte test subject to International 
Rules,* and accompanied by the timer’s per- 
sonal affidavit. No fee is charged for the re- 
view of Competent ist tests, but all papers 
must be checked and heading required 
written on it. (See paragraph eight under 
rules for C. T. candidates.) A certificate is 
issued to all who pass. 


—— 
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Rules for C. T. Certificates 


These filles apply in all cases, whether the 


applicant a paper for the annual con- 
test or simply for the C. T. Certificate: 


1. Any make of machine may be use. 

2. Tests must be prepared from the monthly 
“Typewriting Speed Test” published in the 
Gregg Writer. 

The matter may be and should be practiced 
intensively—written as often as the time 
limit for its agbmission will permit. 
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4. The test must be written on either letter- 
sized (84x11), or legal-sized (8%x13) 
sheets, double-spaced between lines. 


At the beginning of the first page, starting 
one-half inch from the top, show on separate 
lines: 


(a) Name of Typist. 

(b) City and State (with local street or 
box number, if needed) 

(c) Name of School attended. 


This information should be written before 
the signal is given for starting the actual 
test. 


Start writing at 0 om the scale and end the 
lines between 60 and 75, whether using 
large or small type machines. This will 
give cach contestant practically the same 
number of lines, instead of giving the ad 
vantage of fewer carriage returns to any 
who happen to operate “elite” instead of 
“pica” type machines. 
The tests must be typed in exactly ten 
minutes. Should the copy be completed in 
less than that time, the writer should start 
at the beginning again 

. Tests must be rigidly checked, and marked 
according to International Contest Rules,* 
each error being penalized ten words. The 
record made should be typed at the top 
right-hand corner of the paper, following 
the name of the typist, to indicate the gross 
number of words written, the number of 
errors, the penalty deducted, the total num 
ber of net words, and the number of words 
net the minute. In making the record, fol 
low this style of tabulation: 

Gross Errors Prenatty Ner A Minute 
692 3 30 662 66.2 


(Nete: The figures used here are merely illustrations 
@ how you should insert those you make om your 
lest ) 
9. Papers showing more than five errors do 
not qualify for a certificate, and should not 
be submitted to us. 
Each paper must bear this certification, 
signed by the teacher: 
I hereby certify that 1 timed this test; 
that it was written in exactly ten minutes, 
and in accordance with the rules 


One certification signed by a teacher is 
sufficient to cover a club of papers sub 
mitted at one time. 

(Note Candidates for certificates who are not in 


school may have their certificates signed by any reapon 
sible person who witnessed the test.) 


On receipt of papers by the Art and Creden- 
tials Department, the ratings will be reviewed 
and certificates issued where they are merited. 
No other acknowledgment will be made of 
papers submitted. Papers on which the rating 
is not accepted will be returned. 

You have started out with a fine deter- 
mination to make a success of your shorthand 
and typewriting. Whether you are planning 
to use it as a means of earning the bread and 
butter necessities of life, or whether you are 
studying it to use as a crutch to help you in 
your academic studies, it will serve you best 
when you know it best. 

And now let me tell you just one more inci- 
dent that was told to me the other day. 
During the war one of our young men wanted 


*Copies of these mules may be secured from any typewriter company. 
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to get into the aerial service. But he didn’t 
have the college training that was one of 
the prerequisites for entering the particular 
branch of service he wished to enter. Through 
influence he was permitted to take the work 
at Harvard along with a large class of univer- 
sity trained men. He didn’t have their knowl- 
edge, but he did have shorthand. He took 
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verbatim all of the lectures on the different 
subjects and then stayed up nearly all night 
studying the transcription. At the end of the 
course he was honored by receiving the high- 
est grade in the class—and all because he 
knew how to write shorthand well and to read 
it just as well. His motto was “Excelsior.” 
Let yours be “Excelsior,” too! 


Material for September Tests 


(Good until October 25, 1924) 


O. G. A. 


AKE a copy of the following in your 
best style of writing, using either pen 
or pencil, in a column two and one-half inches 
wide. Keep in mind that the writing must be 
fluent and light of line; proportion main- 


tained; curves full and well made; and small 
notes with good spacing between outlines. 


In any sort of athletic contest a man who indi- 
vidually is good—perhaps even of the very best— 
may be a poor member of the team because he 
wishes to do all the playing himself and will not 
co-operate with his fellows. Every coach knows 
how such a man hashes the game. The same thing 
is true in business, in school, or in anything else 
where many people work together; a really capable 
man often fails because he hogs the center of the 
stage and wants to be the whole show. To seek 
petty, immediate triumphs instead of earning and 
waiting for the big, silent approval of one’s own 
conscience and of those who understand, is a mark 
of inferiority. It is also a barrier to usefulness, 
for an egotistical man is necessarily selfish and a 
selfish man cannot codperate.—From “It Can Be 
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Junior Test 


Here is an interesting article for the Junior 
test. The copy is to be attractively arranged, 
single spaced, on one sheet of paper. Put a 
typed border around your copy. 


THE WELCOME MAN. There's a man in the 
world who is never turned down, wherever he 
chances to stray; he gets the glad hand in the popu- 
lous town, or out where the farmers make hay; 
he’s greeted with pleasure on deserts of sand, and 
deep in the aisles of the woods; wherever he goes 
there’s the welcoming hand—he'’s The Man Who 
Delivers the Goods. The failures of life sit around 
and complain; the gods haven't treated them white; 
they've lost their umbrellas whenever there's rain, 
and they haven't their lanterns at night; men tire 
of the failures who fill with their sighs the air of 
their own neighborhoods; there’s one who is greeted 
with love-lighted eyes—he’s The Man Who Delivers 
the Goods. One fellow is lazy, and watches the 
clock, and waits for the whistle to blow; and one 
has a hammer, with which he will knock, and one 
tells a story of woe; and one, if requested to travel 


a mile, will measure the perches and roods; but 
one does his stunt with a whistle or smile—he’s 
The Man Who Delivers the Goods. One man is 
afraid that he'll tabor too hard—the world isn’t 
yearning for such; and one man is always alert, 
on his guard, lest he put in a minute too much; 
and one has a grouch or a temper that’s bad, and 
one is a creature of moods; so it’s hey for the 
joyous and rollicking lad—for the One Who De- 
livers the Goods!—Walt Mason. 


Senior Test 


1. Make a well-balanced copy of the follow- 
ing material, supplying firm name, at bottom 
of page, and showing address of home office 
and the other cities in which the firm has 
branches. 


Attractive Investments for September Funds. 
Money has not been so cheap since 1917. A gen- 
eral reduction of loan rates by the Federal Reserve 
Banks is now in process. The New York re-discount 
rate has been cut to 344% and Liberty Bonds are 
selling at the highest prices in their history. This 
easy money has stimulated the bond market and 
forthcoming issues of bonds may be expected to bear 
lower interest rates. If you will have funds avail- 
able for investment within sixty days it will pay 
you to buy bonds now, while we have a number 
of issues available at attractive prices. We recom- 
mend careful consideration of the sound securities 
offered in this circular. 


2. Tabulate attractively on another sheet 
the information below about the securities re- 
ferred to in Test 1. 


A varied list of sound investments. Selected from 
our current investment offerings and affording a 
wide range of maturities and yields. Short Term: 
Combined Locks Paper Co., rate 6%'s, maturity 
1927, yield about 6.00%; Spanish River Pulp & 
Paper Mills, Ltd., rate 6's, maturity 1927/28, yield 
about 6.15%; Remington Arms Co., rate 6's, matur- 
ity 1927, yield about 6.50%. Long Term: Conway 
Realty Company, rate 6%'s, maturity 1937, yield 
about 6.50%; Industrial Coal Company, rate 7's, 
maturity 1940, yield about 6.50%; Southern Ice 
& Utilities Co., rate 7's, maturity 1942, yield about 
7.00%. Real Estate: Pennsylvania Building, rate 
6's, maturity 1939, yield about 6.20%; O. C. L. 
Building, rate 6%4's, maturity 1929, yield about 
6.25%; Atwell Building, rate 7’s, maturity 1932, 
yield about 6.50%; Harding Buildings, rate 6%'s, 
maturity 1928/34, yield about 6.50%. Industrials: 
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Combined Locks Paper Company, rate 6%4's, matur- 
ity 1928/39, yield about 6.50%; Yellow Mfg. Accept- 
ance Corp., rate 6%'s, maturity 1934, yield about 
6.65%; Sheridan Wyoming Coal Company, rate 7's, 
maturity 1929/34, yield about 7.00%; Continental 
Motors Corp., rate 6%'s, maturity 1939, yield about 
7.00%. Public Utilities: Illinois Power & Light 
Corp., rate 6's, maturity 1954, yield about 6.00%; 
Kentucky Utilities Co., rate 6's, maturity 1949, yield 
about 6.30%; Arkansas Light & Power Co., rate 
6's, maturity 1954, yield about 645%. Local In- 
dustrials: Knight Light & Soda Fountain Co., rate 
6's, maturity 1931, yield about 6.00%; Mark Manu- 
facturing Co., rate 6’s, maturity 1934/39, yield about 
6.00%; Chicago Artificial Ice Co., rate 7's, maturity 
1928, yield about 6.50%. 
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Club Prize Awards 
O. G. A. 
Superior Merit 


S. Marie Weil, Mansfield Business College, Mans- 
field, Ohio 


Gold Ring 


Jeanette Weintraub, Young Women's Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. 


Gold Pin 


Helen Haas, Short Course Business High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Leona Ricci, Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Elton Woodbury, Wilby High School, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Lucile Armstrong, Bellevue High School, 
Pa. 

Esther Gokee, Owosso, Mich. 

Mary H. Beer, Western State Normal School, 
mazoo, Mich. 


Bellevue, 


Kala- 


Silver Pin 

Mabel Smith, Maine Township High School, Des 
Plaines, Ill. 

Gladys Hall, Duvall High School, Jacksonville, Fila. 

Hazel Reeling, Thompson School of Business, York, 
Pa. 

Anna Cantor, Hebrew Technical 
New York, N. Y. 

W. L. Somner, Huntington Park Union 
School, Huntington Park, Calif. 

Dorothy Leidlein, Saginaw High School, 
Mich. 

Roy Bessinger, Galion High School, 

John W. Farinaco, Wilby High School, 
Conn. 

Fern Johnson, 
Oregon 

Tom T. Nakashima, 
Angeles, Calif. 

Carmen Burgess, 
Benton, Il. 

Beatrice Marron, 
Pa. 
Thelma L. Hoepner, 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Elaine Paxton, Whatcom High School, 
Wash. 

McConnell, 

lowa 

Edna Menking, Stockton High School, 
Calif. 

Edna E. Fisher, 
ton, Del. 

Marion Hobson, Heald's 
Calif. 

Peter McCalley, 
burgh, Pa. 

Diana Hedetniemi, 
ter, Mass. 


School for Girls, 
High 
Saginaw, 


Galion, Ohio 
Waterbury, 
Salem Senior High School, Salem, 
Lincoln High School, Los 
Benton Township High School, 
Stevens High School, Lancaster, 
West Waterloo High School, 
Bellingham, 
Ottumwa High School, Ottumwa, 
Stockton, 
Wilmington High School, Wilming- 
Business College, San Jose, 
Pitts- 


Pittsburgh Public School, 


Gloucester High School, Glouces- 


Bronze Pin 


Lester McDonald, Peabody High School, Peabody, 


Kan. 

Margaret Angleman, Convent of St. Joseph, Newark, 
N 

Yakima, Wash. 


+ 
Nina Chaney, Yakima High School, 
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September Typewriting Speed Contest 


(Test for the Competent Typist Certificate, good until October 25, 1924) 


Each 300 strokes is indicated by an italic letter, with a small 
figure following or, where the stroke falls in a space between 
words, by the small figure alone. Divide by 6 the total number 
of strokes written to find the gross number of words, and de- 
duct ten words for each error to secure net number of words. 


ILL DOLLAR is no piker. Whatever he starts he finishes. You wouldn't 
call him a fast worker, but he gets there. 

Bill isn’t a spendthrift, and yet he lives well, travels a month or two each 
year, has a splendid education, drives a good car, and misses nothing that will 
really add to his comfort! and happiness, and the comfort and happiness of his 
enormous family. Yes, Bill Dollar’s family is enormous. He is a radical foe to 
race suicide. 

Bill just celebrated his fifty-fifth birthday. He made it an exclusive affair, 
and invited in only his closest, life-time associates. Mr. and Mrs. Happiness? 
were there, beaming as usual, and Mr. Happiness responded to a toast in his 
honor by saying that Bill had contributed very heavily to their success. 

Mr. and Mrs. College Education lent an air of dignity to the occasion, and 
admitted that Old Bill Dollar, as they affectionately called him, was entirely® 
responsible for their existence. 

Mr. Ford Packard, a bachelor of great renown, arrived a little late but proved 
to be an excellent entertainer, and all agreed that the success of the party would 
have been incomplete without him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Travel had just returned from a cruise on the Mediterranean,* 
and entertained everybody with the fascinating experiences of their trip. Mrs. 
Harmony and her daughter Musica played and sang some charming old airs. 

Mr. Drama sprung a pleasant surprise by bringing along a little boy he is 
training in the art of the stage, and the youngster read a number of® scenes from 
classical plays. 

A touch of pathos was introduced by Mr. Charity, when he referred to the 
good that Bill had done among the poor. 

3ut there is one member of the party who must not be overlooked. Goldie 
Dollar has been Bill’s helpmeet for thirty years. She contributed equally with 
him to® the success of the occasion, and shared equally with him in the fine tributes 
that were lavished upon him. 

When Bill and Goldie Dollar were married thirty years ago they immediately 
started a program that has resulted in their present wealth, and without which 
the little party mentioned above would’ have been a fizzle. 

Bill didn’t draw down a very big salary at that time, but they determined that 
twenty-five little dollars, as they called them, should be put into an imaginary 
investment policy each month, and they stuck to this determination religiously 
for five years. 

In a few weeks along came an® interest check—the first one Bill had ever 
received—and he says he will never forget the day it arrived. When he opened the 
envelope and held in his hand a check that had actually come to him without working 
for it—his first easy money—he felt a new kind of thrill—the thrill of being a 
full-fledged® investor. 

He caught Goldie brushing away a tear that she had tried to keep him from 
seeing, and she admitted that she was happier than she had been since their 
wedding day.(2877 strokes.) 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 
(To be continued next month) 
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Carolyn Andresen, Salinas Union High School, 
Salinas, Calif. 
Cyrilla Nuebel, St. 

Paul, Minn. 
Susan Reimann, St. 
Wausau, Wis. 
William Smith, Township High School, Georgetown, 
Til. 

R. Mosher, Coldwater High School, Coldwater, Mich. 

Mary Kelleher, Short Course Business High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Richard R. Hanson, Cambridge High School, Cam- 
bridge, Minn. 

Bessie Kuncel, South High School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Marie Stabenow, Dubuque High School, Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Rachel Husley, Powell School of Business, Scranton, 
Pa. 

Sara Arnant, Douglas High School, Douglas, Ariz. 

Beulah Halle, Logan County High School, Sterling, 
Colo. 

Esther Sargent, Mansfield 
Mass. 

Christine Vermillion, 
Ellicott City, Md. 

Jessie Scrogum, McGregor High School, McGregor, 
Iowa 

Ruth Doran, Central High School, Sioux City, Iowa 

Eugve M. Sallo, Cloquet, Minn. 

Norman Demeese, Central High School, Evansville, 
Ind. 

Jennie Bizal, Hibbing High School, Hibbing, Minn. 

S. Morimoto, Hilo High School, Hilo, Hawaii 

Eleanor Peterson, Joliet Township High School, 
Joliet, TIL 

Carla Jenson, 919 N. 8th Street, Leavenworth, Kans. 

Ferne Lupinski, South High School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Mildred Sheldon, Naperville High School, Naperville, 
Ill. 
Henriette L. Bonn, 
boygan, Wis. 
Mamie Reisman, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 

Alberta Sanborn, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 

Bernice Lewiston, Perry High School, Perry, Iowa 

Mary L. Balboni, Senior High School, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Marguerite Affolter, Colorado State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colo. 

Esther Bloemer, Notre Dame School of Commerce, 
Covington, Ky. 

Eleanor Matt, St. Joseph School, Lancaster, Pa. 

Thelma Prince, Hesser Business School, Manchester, 
N 


Francis de Sales School, St 


Mary’s Commercial School, 


High School, Mansfield, 


Ellicott City High School, 


Sheboygan High School, She 


Anthony Mango, St. Mary’s Commercial School, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Chloe Coffman, Anthony Wayne Institute, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Joseph Rudman, Steelton High School, Steelton, Pa. 

Emily Campbell, Hanna High School, Hanna, Wyo. 

Viola Luckritz, Senior High School, Dubuque, Iowa 

Vera Lansky, Brown’s Business College, Springfield, 
Ill 

Doris Tennant, Perry Secretarial School, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Marguerete Mower, Hot Springs, S. Dak. 

Leo Tetrault, Sacred Heart College, Central Falls, 
R. I. 
Nellie Crawford, Detroit High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Severin Frey, St. 
Wis. 

Cora Lambert, Ventura, Calif. 

Louise Bush, High School, Huntington Park, Calif. 

Alivyul Miguel, Watsonville, Calif. 

Alberta Gillette, Heald’s Business College, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Le Greta Bowman, Central Business College, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Emilie Thuman, Reitz High School, Evansville, Ind. 


Lawrence's School, Milwaukee, 
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Honorable Mention 


Nellie Crawford, Detroit High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bernice T. Smith, Rockport, Mass. 


100% Clubs 


624 Rodriguez Street, Watson 


Enriqueta Palmer, 
ville, Calif. 
Beryl M. Huebner, High School, Huntington Park, 
Calif. 

Inez A. Slater, Detroit High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Bro. Eymard, Sacred Heart College, Central Falls, 
R. 1. 

Sr. Mary Bonitia, St. Joseph School, Lancaster, Pa 

Mayme Prestin, Georgetown Township, High School, 
Georgetown, II. 

Sr. M. Cosmas, Convent of St. Joseph, Newark, N. J 


+? we 
Gold Pin 


Rose Heller, Hebrew Technical 
New York, N. Y. 

C. Dorothy Condron, Catholic Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hazel Kroesen, Commercial 
stitute, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Aral Isham, Peabody High School, Peabody, Kans 

Agnes Thiel, St. Philomena School, Chicago, III. 


School for Girls, 


Experts’ Training In 


Silver Pin 
James A. Bohrer, Martinsburg High School, Martins 
burg, W. Va. 
Velzora A. Pyer, St. Albans High School, St. Al 
bans, Vt. 
Ida Talmud, Hebrew Technical 
New York, N. Y. 


School for Girls, 


Bronze Pin 


Margaret South, Princeton High School, Princeton, 
J. 

Carl Sauer, Bremen High Schovl, Bremen, Ind 

Estelle Boucher, Notre Dame School, Central Falls, 
R. 1. 

Gerhard Bornemann, Bremen High School, Bremen, 
Ind. 

Harold Singleton, E. C 
burg, Va. 

Opal Stone, Ashland, Kans. 

Jack Mattson, Neillsville High School, 
Wis. 

Angela Maddox, Star of the Sea School, Bakimore, 
Md. 

Mary Louise Swanson, 
Homestead, Pa. 

Harold Whitcher, North St 
North St. Paul, Minn. 

Marjorie Beebe, Healdsburg High School, Healds 
burg, Calif. 

Mildred Unrue, Virginia Commercial College, Lynch 
burg, Va. 

Jane Harding, Wellsboro High School, Wellsboro, 
Pa. 

Agnes Keindel, St. Agnes Commercial School, St 
Paul, Minn. 

Helen Reed, Peoria High School, Peoria, II! 

Ida Kirschbaum, SS. Peter and Pau! School, Nauvoo, 


Glass High School, Lynch 


Neillsville, 


Homestead High School, 


Paul High School, 


Anna Fratto, St. Francis de Sales, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Lucile Lawrenson, Albany Senior High School, Al- 


bany, Oregon 

Louise Raysinger, Star of the Sea School, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Margaret Mulhern, St. Paul School, 
Del. 

Florence E. Schwarz, St. Joseph School, Lancaster, 
Pa. 


Wilmington, 


100% Clubs 


Sister M. Stanislas, St. Mary’s Academy, Nauvoo, 
Il. 
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Sr. Mary Bonitia, St. Joseph School, Lancaster, Pa. 

St. Paul School, Wilmington, Del. 

Mary E. Harrison, Commercial Experts’ Training 
Institute, Los Angeles, Calif. 

H, E. Sherfey, Bremen High School, Bremen, Ind. 

Sr. M. Eugene de Jesus, Notre Dame School, Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I 


Honorable Mention 


Magdalen Klos, St. Joseph School, Lancaster, Pa. 
Florence E. Schwarz, St. Joseph School, Lancaster, 
Pa. 


(Continued on page $2) 


Business Letters 


Information Asked or Given 


(From Gardners’ “Constructive Dictation,” 


letters 8 and 9, page 23) 
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Results of School Competition 


Fourth Annual C.T. Contest 


First-Prize Winner 


Our Lady of Victory School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sister M. Amadea, O. S. F., Teacher. 


(20 Entrants, average speed, 768) 


Second-Prize Winner 


Argentine High School, Kansas City, Kansas. Mr. G. C. Brink, Teacher. 
(18 Entrants, average speed, 74.4) 


Individual-Prize Winner 


Agnes Riley, Our Lady of Victory School, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Speed, 99.5 words net) 


“Go for yourself, and go to win, and you can’t 
very well go wrong.” 


Typist Contest shows that we are get- 

ting just a little bit better. It was not 
a big stride that was made this year, merely 
the fraction of a word, but on the whole, it 
was a worthy achievement. 

Not so many years ago the average of 50 
words a minute for all of the pupils in the 
class would have been thought impossible be- 
cause “there are always a few who haven't 
it in them.” Now we know that not only is 
it possible, but that much better records have 
been accomplished and are being accomplished 
every day. 


JE, year the results of the Competent 


The first-prize banner is carried off this 
year by Our Lady of Victory School of 
Chicago, with the fine average of 768 net 
words a minute—three points higher than the 
best average made in a previous contest. This 
group of twenty typists was trained by Sister 
Amadea, who won the second-prize banner in 
the second C. T. Contest while teaching in 
the Blessed Agnes High School of Chicago. 
Her record then averaged 69.9 net, for a group 
of eighteen students. It will be seen that the 
gain over her accomplishment of two years 
ago is approximately seven words a minute. 
Sister Amadea writes: “The girls tried very 
hard to make a success of these papers, but 
the machines are not so very good, and there- 
fore it was difficult to do the work. Most of 
these are first-year students. Next school 
year I hope to have still better results. We 
will be stationed at our new high school, 
called the Alvernia High School, and will 
have all new equipment.” 


If Sister Amadea realizes her ambition of 
doing even better work next year in the con- 
test, we see where the other teachers will 
have to hit the trail with lots of vigor to win 

A good man simply must be reckoned with 
in any contest, and so once again a banner 
is carried off by Mr. G. C. Brink’s class at 
Argentine High School, Kansas City, Kansas 
His average net speed was not quite so good 
this year as it was last year, when he cap- 
tured the first-prize banner, but still he main- 
tains the fine record of 74.4 words a minute, 
in a class of eighteen students, winning the 
second prize. Mr. Brink tells us that they 
found the copy a trifle harder this year, and 
that much of their time was devoted to prep- 
aration for the open contests in that section 
of the country, and this in some measure 
accounts for the discrepancy in their record. 
As it was, three of his novices had the dis- 
tinction of writing at the rate of 78 net words 
a minute, 72.4 net words a minute, and 63.9 
words a minute, respectively. 

The individual prize winner this year is a 
member of the first-prize class. Miss Agnes 
Riley submitted a test written at the rate of 
99.5 net words a minute, and the test was 
written without an error. Isn't that a splen- 
did accomplishment—to write for ten minutes 
at the rate of 99.5 words a minute absolutely 
without error! It isn’t such a surprise, after 
all, that Sister Amadea’s students should make 
such fine records in the state and district con- 
tests, with training like that. It isn’t such 
a surprise that Mr. Brink secures as many 
trophies as he does, when we consider the 
splendid training his students receive. 

One of the functions of the C. T. is to 
develop accuracy through repetition practice. 
If affords ample practice on fairly difficult 
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matter. This, in turn, makes other contest 
material appear to be quite easy. It affords 
team work that binds every student to do 
his best in order that his class may have 
a chance to win. 

Sister Wilberta’s class made a fine showing 
this year, as usual. Her group of twenty- 
eight students made a net average of 72.6 
words a minute, tying with the club they sub- 
mitted in 1921, which won the first prize in 
that year. They do exceptionally fine work 
both in shorthand and typewriting in the com- 
mercial department of St. Francis School of 
Milwaukee, under the supervision of Sister 
Wilberta. We wish we could have had the 
pleasure of visiting the school while we were 
in Chicago, to see for ourselves just how she 
manages to do it. 

Another school that made a fine record is 
the Detroit Commercial College. This class 
of fifty-four students, under the supervision 
of Miss Nellie V. Smith, made a net average 
of 70.4 words a minute, a record of which the 
school may be proud. 

Mrs. Gertrude J. Mathews, of Phoenix, 
Arizona, broke two records this year that we 
know of—not in typewriting alone—and not 
the least among them is the fine record she 
made in the C. T. Contest. She submitted 
the largest club in the contest to be rated as 
100% qualifying. There were sixty-four stu- 
dents in the club, and they made the good net 
average of 58 words a minute. Mrs. Mathews 
has had her eye on the prize banner for some 
little while, and each year finds her nearer 
the goal, with her class making higher aver- 
ages each time. 

We have been warned to limit our remarks 
to one page only this month! to leave room 
for the many other reports. So we cannot 
comment on each of the clubs that qualified. 
We give, however, in addition to the list 
completing the individual awards issued dur- 
ing the course of this C. T. Contest, a list of 
teachers who, by reason of good work well 
done merit Honorable Mention. We are en- 
tering these teachers on our records for a 
year’s subscription to the American Short- 
hand Teacher. 

The field of typewriting is a big field, and 
the contests have played no small part in it. 
The unique place won for itself by the C. T. 
Contest has made it a very important factor 
in the development and training of students 
for open contests, and it is heartily indorsed 
by the foremost typewriting teachers of the 
country, conspicuous for the splendid results 
they obtain. If you were not one of the 
fortunate ones to take part during the past 
year, don’t let another opportunity escape! 
Let your goal be “every student a winner of 
the C. T. Certificate.” That will be a real 
achievement worthy of your greatest effort. 
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C. T. Contest Honorable 
Mention Schools 


St. Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin—Sister Wilberta, Teacher. 

Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Miss Nellie V. Smith, Teacher. 

Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Mrs. Gertrude J. Mathews, Teacher. 

Blessed Agnes High School, Chicago, Illinois—Schoo! 
Srs. of St. Francis. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Tipton, Indiana. 

State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri—Min 
nie B. James, Teacher. 

West New York High School, West New York, New 
Jersey—Helen F. Barber, Teacher. 

Tifin Business University, Tiffin, Ohio—Lillian V 
Grunosky, Teacher. 

Francis Joseph Reitz High School, 
diana—Inez Ahlering, Teacher. 
Union College, College View, Nebraska—B. P. Foote, 

Teacher. 
Bloomsburg High School, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
—Bernice C. Turner, Teacher. 
Burlington High School, Burlington, Vermont—Ruth 
Henderson, Teacher. 
Denfeld High School, 
Souba, Teacher. 
Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan—Eleanor 
Skimin, Teacher. 

Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Lllinois 
~—Rutheda A. Hunt, Teacher. 
Stevens High School, Lancaster, 

Kathryn E. Abel, Teacher. 

Holy Cross School, Mt. Calvary, Wisconsin—S. M 
Priscilla, Teacher. 
Seward High School, 

Short, Teacher. 
Wellsboro High School, Wellsboro, 
Myra H. Prentice, Teacher. 


Michigan— 


Arizona— 


Evansville, In 


Duluth, Minnesota—Lucie 


Pennsylvania 


Seward, Alaska—Mabel R 


Pennsylvania 


The C.T. Test 


Described by Marie Gunderson 


LICKETY, clickety, clickety, click— 
That even movement, easy and quick, 
Clickety, clickety, clickety, cling, 
That's the song the typewriters sing 


“Now for the test! Get on your mark! 
You'll have but ten minutes. Ready; start!” 
They all come in on the very same beat, 
As a torrent of rain on the dead summer heat 


The secondhand turns; the minutes fly quick— 

Still thunders the torrents of clickety clicks 

Now comes the command, “The minutes are 
done. 

If you've made fifty words, the Certificate’s 
won.” 


Away back there are a few little patters, 

Like big dripping drops, going drip, drop 
splatter ! 

The shower is over—the sun’s shining its 
best— 

This is the sound of a C. T. test! 
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—From the Christian Science Monitor 


Sholes Memorial Dedicated 


(Continued from page 29) 


been, as early as 1839, editor of the Wisconsin 
Inquirer, at Madison. Though busy with his 
duties as postmaster at Milwaukee, then com- 
missioner of public works, and later collector 
of customs, he spent his spare time in a small 
machine shop, experimenting, endeavoring to 
make a machine for the serial numbering of 
blank books. Here he met two other inventors, 
Samuel W. Soule and Carlos Glidden. They 
were impressed with the numbering device, 
and one day Glidden remarked, “Why can- 
not a machine be made that will print letters 
and words and not figures only?” 

The idea took shape, and in the summer of 
1867 they began work on the new machine. 


At the end of six years of arduous work, 
Sholes produced a practical model after build- 
ing and discarding some thirty experimental 
machines, and in 1873 James Densmore, of 
Meadville, Pa., who had become financially in- 
terested in the plans, brought the final model 
to the attention of E. Remington & Sons, the 
well-known gun makers at Ilion, New York, 
where the manufacture of the typewriter was 
started in the fall. 

That the writing machine had been a potent 
influence in furthering the economic indepen- 
dence of women, the inventor, in his closing 
years, always considered his greatest service, 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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Shorthand for Latin Notes 


By a Seminartan 


T seems that most seminarians who are 

able to write shorthand are afraid to use 

it in taking notes in Latin, and, since the 

most important matter of their course, as 
well as the greatest bulk of notes, is generally 
couched in the language of the Church, they 
are losing the benefit of their shorthand, are 
struggling along trying to get everything 
down in longhand, missing many valuable 
hints and interesting and instructive matter 
that the professor gives out, in passing, along 
with his formal dictation of notes—little ex- 
planations and remarks which go far toward 
making clear many an obscure point. All this 
on account of a mistaken fear on the part of 
the student that he cannot handle the Latin 
dictation in shorthand. To such students let 
me say simply, forget your fears and go 
ahead and try it. You will be surprised to 
see how easily the outlines will come, and 
how little difficulty you will have in reading 
your notes. 

This diffidence toward taking the notes in 
Latin, no doubt arises from two sources, 
namely, the fact that Latin is, of course, an 
inflected language, where the ending of a 
word makes a real difference in the meaning; 
and, secondly, the precision in use and in 
shades of meaning of which the Latin is 
capable. This precision is, in fact, made use 
of in our studies, and constitutes one of the 
principal advantages and charms of Latin as 
a Philosophical and Theological medium. 
These two difficulties, however, are not as 
great as they appear. The matter of inflec- 
tion might present a difficulty to the writers 
of those systems of shorthand which, in prac- 
tical use, employ only a consonant skeleton, 
but in our system, where we almost always 
write the vowels, no trouble will be experi- 
enced at all. 

In regard to the preciseness, it is to be re- 
membered that this works to the advantage 
of the student as well as against him. In the 
English language, a certain combination of 
sounds strikes the ear, is recorded phonet- 
ically in shorthand by the pencil, and, in our 
polyglot language, it not infrequently hap- 
pens that these sounds can represent several 
different words of diverse meanings. Not so 
in Latin. If the shorthand writer puts down 
accurately an outline representing the sounds 
he hears (and there is no reason in the 
world why he cannot) there is but one Latin 
word that these sounds represent. The excep- 
tions to this are so few as to be practically 
negligible. 


All the rules that apply to taking shorthand 
notes in English apply in the same way to 
taking them in Latin. There are, in addition, 
a few little points which the writer has 
noticed, and which may be a help to others 
The first thing that will puzzle the beginner 
is the words made up only of vowels, such 
as ei, ea, etc. There is, however, no occa- 
sion for worry here, just go ahead and write 
them, stringing the two vowels together in 
the opposite way from that in which they 
would be written if there had been an s 
between them. The writer uses the character 
for the diphthong ai (long-i) to represent ca, 
because there is no long-i sound in ecclesias- 
tical Latin. The letter 7, whether pronounced 
hard or not in the dictation, should be written 
hard, just as in English. 

In regard to the shorthand prefixes and 
affixes: most of them are already pure Latin 
prepositions, and, of course, are to be used 
just as in the familiar English words made 
up from them, with the possible exception 
of the joined prefix ad which cannot be repre 
sented in the Latin by just the a circle be- 
cause of the Latin preposition and prefix a 
which has just about the opposite meaning. 
So the d must be included in writing words 
compounded with ad. 

There are any number of expedients which 
will suggest themselves to the student as he 
goes along, and are too numerous, as well as 
too obvious to be mentioned here. All that 
is required is a good stock of confidence. It 
will be found that the context may be relied 
upon more than one would think. There is 
also this added motive for confidence in taking 
class notes; namely, that if you miss some- 
thing, although there is not much danger that 
you will, someone else in the class will surely 
get it and can supply you the words missed 
Once you have broken the ice and begun to 
take your Latin notes in shorthand you will 
be surprised and pleased to see how easily it 
all comes, and you will regret the time spent 
before trying to get it all down in longhand 

' 


So Icse no time. start to-day 


HE GREGG WRITER is always glad 
to pass on suggestions for specialized 
outlines and we hope our readers will give 
us the forms they have worked out. 
What special forms are you using in your 
work? Or what special words are you in 
terested in getting a vocabulary for? 
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Some Outlines for Latin Words 
Suggesting the Method of Adapting Shorthand to that Language 


aeterna oe qualitas 


agendum 7 em ei (down) quantitas 

alter ‘ existentia repugnantia 

altera . forsitan F realiter 

amittunt 4 ideoque responsio 

admittunt D inde supra 

causa 4 inter-intra societas 
iterum saepe saepius 
id est sed 

Christus me jam a secunda pars 

Jesus Christus f multa ' seipso 

corporea , —~ sunt 


Deus , omnino . systema 


declaratur probatur minor < scilicet J 


differentiam / pars - ee saltem ar 


tandem at. 


} 


quia -O verbi gratia 4+ 


parum = 


quibuscumque >» vel VA 


Sian 








Help Us to Serve You 


There are many ways in which you can help us to serve you, and the following 
suggestions are made with that end in view: 


I. Please send remittances with orders. This is usually just as convement for our friends 
as waiting for a bill from us and it enables us to enter the order at once. 


2. Send material for the Art and Credentials Department either flat or folded, not rolled. 
Also please send the remittances for such papers in the same package with the papers, as this 
makes it possible for us to give them immediate attention, instead of having to match up 
papers and remittances. 


3. When a number of papers are submitted at once please do not fold cach paper separately— 
fold them all together. This will take less time for you to fold and for us to unfold. 


4. The pupil’s name and the name and address of the school should appear on every paper 
submitted for certificates in order to avoid confusion in handling the thousands of papers 
which come to us. 
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Known Factors---X 


(Continued from the June issue) 


HERE are certain elements in writing 

| which may be termed mechanical, that 

the successful shorthand writer should 
avail himself of. 


Mechanics in Writing 


Among these principles might be mentioned 
balance of motion, the forward swing, the 
writing level, and momentum. In writing the 
phrase must give, for example, there is per- 
fect balance of motion created in the execu- 
tion of the angle between the m and the s, 
also between the s and the g. The hand be- 
ing relieved of all tension or restraint at the 
end of the s, for instance, can move in any 
direction with utmost facility and precision. 
Perfect equilibrium is restored; the same mo- 
tion control is present as at the beginning of 
a word. Entirely aside from this valuable 
writing or phrasing element is the fact that 
in order to write give the hand must travel 
over the usual space allotted between words 
for no purpose whatsoever. It will prac- 
tically always be true that where a perfect 
balance of motion exists characters should be 
joined. A great list of phrases could be out- 
lined illustrating this principle, and, largely 
speaking, no phrase exists that does not em- 
body this principle or one of the remaining 
principles about to be discussed. 

Phrases illustrating this principle are: that 
is required, you must give, must confess, dis- 
count for cash, class of cases, stock of goods, 
cannot say, cannot agree, that is a result. 


The Forward Swing 


This principle of writing is illustrated by 
such phrases as, by means, by any means, from 
month to month. The point is, that the hand 
follows the line of writing in a continuously 
forward direction. There is no restraint of 
any kind in the execution of characters em- 
bodying the forward swing. The great ma- 
jority of our outlines have splendid swing 


because they are taken from longhand, which 
we have written from childhood. Some such 
outlines, however, carry the hand too far 
away from the line of writing to make them 
good phrase forms. Because of the great 
speed at which shorthand is written, it is 
only natural that any saving of energy or 
economy of movement is desirable. Taking 
full advantage of the forward swing prin- 
ciple is one of the efficient writing elements 
that should be emphasized. 


The Writing Level 


The shorthand material making up our sys- 
tem is so arranged that the movement in 
writing shorthand is similar to the movement 
in writing longhand; in other words, the 
writing level is maintained by a balance be- 
tween characters that are written entirely on 
the line, characters written upward from the 
line, and characters written downward from 
the line. This important writing principle 
should be availed of not only in the matter 
of word-writing but in phrase-writing also. 
The failure to take advantage of this writing 
principle is equal to failing logically to ex- 
tend the principles of the system. 

Perhaps an illustration will emphasize the 
importance of the writing level from a phras- 
ing standpoint. If a freight car is filled with 
wheat in North Dakota and sent to one of the 
Chicago elevators for unloading, the railroad 
company will try to send it back to North 
Dakota loaded with merchandise for the farm- 
ers, instead of sending the empty car back 
to North Dakota for another load of wheat 
In shorthand, too, we want to avoid the 
“empties” wherever we can. It is a most im- 
portant phrasing principle. The application 
of this principle refers to the full use of time 
in writing and in traveling from place to 
place. This principle is illustrated by the 
group of phrases given in the succeeding 
paragraph. You can readily see in the phrase, 
will be done, that you have to travel from 
the bottom of the b to the line of writing in 
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A Real Estate Case 


(Continued from the June, 1024, issue) 
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any event, and the form for done might just 
as well be written on the way back. As you 
write these phrases think of the saving ef- 
fected by writing a word as your hand travels 
back to the line of writing: 


will be done, it must be, it must be the, it must 
be that, there is, which is the, that is, will have the, 
will be the, long time past, will be due, for some 
time past. 


Momentum in Writing 


Momentum in shorthand writing refers to 
that quantity of motion multiplied into velocity 
which is created by writing a second or third 
character in the same general direction as the 
first. This, again, is a principle of writing 
which is efficient, and is illustrated by the 
phrases in connection with this exercise. The 
thing for the reader is not to memorize the 
phrases given in connection with the discussion 
of the mechanics in writing but to under- 
stand these principles so thoroughly that their 
application can be made the first time an 
article is written as readily as at any subse- 
quent time. 

Phrases illustrating this principle of mo- 
mentum are: Take care, take into considera- 
tion, for some time to come, again and again, 
this week, that the, I will allow. 


The Process of Adjustment 


The process of acquiring skill in shorthand 
writing undergoes many changes as we ad- 
vance from one stage of skill to another. 
An effective learning principle at one stage 
may become quite an obstacle to advance- 
ment at another stage. The student must 
constantly keep in mind that eventually if 
he is to acquire great speed he will write 
shorthand mechanically, that he will use the 
highest type of phrasing and that all unneces- 
sary strokes in his writing will be eliminated. 

The number “three” seems to be a strong 
number in learning shorthand. First, ‘we 
learn to write sounds, words and groups of 
words illustrating a general division of three 
distinct elements. We have three lengths of 
characters, such as sfv,spb,orl. We 
have three periods in acquiring skill, the learn- 
ing period, the practicing period, and the 
period of use. 


The Three Stages 


There are three main divisions of effort in 
connection with one’s experience in learning 
shorthand. The primary stage is that which 
may be called the learning period, the time 
for careful thought, investigation and the 
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forming of judgments. It is the time when 
the student must have patience; when he must 
get into his consciousness the basic principles 
of shorthand writing as well as a more or less 
intimate knowledge of the wording of rules. 
It is the time when he must think and reason, 
and develop the proper attitude with refer- 
ence to shorthand writing. It is a time when 
he must become familiar with the usual and 
ordinary things daily encountered in short- 
hand writing. It is a time when he must de 
velop at least a limited amount of facility in 
the use of these ordinary and common forms 

The secondary stage is the period when 
he must devote not so much time to acquiring 
a knowledge of shorthand but to acquiring 
facility in the use of shorthand. It is a time 
when he must practice on being able to use 
readily the knowledge gained in the first 
period. This is a period that requires sys 
tematic exercise for the purpose of receiving 
instruction and obtaining discipline in the ac- 
tual work of shorthand writing. This is a 
time when he must verify the knowledge 
gained in the learning period and raise its 
value from a mere consciousness of pos- 
session to a knowledge which can be readily 
used, and that to its fullest extent. It is a 
time when the use of this knowledge must 
become a matter of habit. During the prac- 
tice period the effect of the training must be 
to give the work of the writer the stamp of 
efficiency, or inefficiency. If his work is in- 
efficient the student will require more training 
before he can do practical work to advantage. 

The tertiary stage relates to the working 
experience of the shorthand writer and might 
be termed the professional career. By this 
is meant the practical use of what has been 
learned. During this period all writing 
should be of the highest order. Shorthand 
writing should be as a matter of reflex and 
should never revert to the elements of the 
learning stage, except for the few new words 
one might encounter, when the writer would 
have to rely on analysis and the application of 
elementary principles. 


Hugh Chalmers Says--- 
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(Continued from page 40) 
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Gold Pin 

Agnes Riley, Our Lady of Victory School, Chicago, 
Ill. (99.5 words net) 

Mike Teran, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (89.3 words net) 

Lillian Cassel, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (86.2 words net) 

Edyth Rott, Detroit Commercial 
Mich. (85.7 words net) 

Marie Ryan, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (83.9 words net) 

Mae P. DeMers, Detroit Commercial College, De- 
troit, Mich. (79.3 words net) 

Florence Ponic, Moser Shorthand College, Chicago, 
Ill. (72 words net) 

Marian Martin, Phoenix Union High School, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. (71.2 words net) 

Imogene Thompson, Moser Shorthand College, Chi 
cago, Ill. (68.8 words net) 

Fannie Hershey, Stevens High School, 
Pa. (66.8 words net) 

Lulu Comerford, Moser Shorthand College, Chicago, 
Til. (64 words net) 

Robert Small, Reitz High School, 
(63.3 words net) 


College, Detroit, 


Lancaster, 


Evansville, Ind. 


Irma Gerske, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Ill. (62.4 words net) 
Elsie Mayer, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 


Mich. (62.1 words net) 

Helen Pasternak, Detroit Commercial College, De- 
troit, Mich. (60.5 words net) 

Sylvia Rubloff, Moser Shorthand College, Chicago, 
Ill. (60.4 words net) 

Josephine Orgren, High School, Colorado 
Colo. (59 words net) 


Honorable Mention 


Agnes Riley, Our Lady of Victory School, Chicago, 
Ill. (99.5 words net) 

Elinor Schuster, Our Lady of Victory School, Chi 
cago, Ill. (99 words net) 

Rita Densberger, Our Lady of Victory School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (98.9 words net) 

Genevieve Barczewski, Our Lady of Victory School, 
Chicago, Ill. (98.2 words net) 

Julia Schuster, Our Lady of Victory School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (97 words net) 

Elmer Davey, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (96 words net) 

Edyth Rott, Detroit Commercial 
Mich. (94 words net) 

Bessie Jane Kreml, Gregg School, 
(91.6 words net) 

Mamie Zoellner, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (91 words net) . 

Anna Walsh, Our Lady of Victory School, Chicago, 
Ill. (90.7 words net) 

Evelyn Shepherd, Detroit Commercial 
troit, Mich. (90 words net) 

Mike Teran, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (89.3 words net) 

Ruth Mullen, Our Lady of Victory School, Chicago, 
Ill. (88.7 words net) 

Lucille Kelley, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (88.6 words net) 

Margaret Utz, Our Lady of Victory School, Chicago, 
Til. (87.5 words net) 

Florence L. Puckett, State Teachers’ College, Mary- 
ville, Mo. (87.1 words net) 

Lillian Cassel. St. Francis Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (86.2 words net) 

Amelia Comartin, Detroit Commercial College, De- 
troit, Mich. (85 words net) 


Springs, 


College, Detroit, 


Chicago, Ill. 


College, De- 
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Elvera Gowan, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich (85 words net) 

Anna Lentz, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (85 words net) 

Ethel Brennan, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (84 words net) 

Augusta Jedlisk, Detroit Commercial 
troit, Mich. (84 words net) 

Marie Ryan, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (83.9 words net) 

Eleonor Himbert, St. Francis Commercial 
Milwaukee, Wis. (83.5 words net) 

Ernest Bishop, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (83.2 words net) 

Margaret Bailey, Our Lady of Victory School, Chi 
cago, Ill. (83 words net) 

Helen Pasternak, Detroit Commercial 
troit, Mich. (83 words net) 

Marguerite Guenther, St. Francis Commercial School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (82.8 words net) 

Catherine Ruddy, Our Lady of Victory School, Chi 
cago, Ill. (82.6 words net) 

Catherine Hansen, St. Francis Commercial School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (82.5 words net) 

Elizabeth Siske, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (82 words net) 

Lauretta Schaeffer, St. Francis Commercial College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (81.8 words net) 

Helen Scherer, Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kans. (81.4 words net) 

Minnie Landwehr, Immaculate Conception 
Jefferson City, Mo. (81.3 words net) 

Florence Fletcher, Detroit Commercial College, De- 
troit, Mich. (81 words net) 


College, De- 


School, 


College, De 


School, 


Margaret Erwin, Argentine High School, Kansas 
City, Kans. (80.7 words net) 
Margaret Gensler, St. Francis Commercial School, 


Milwaukee, Wis. (80.3 words net) 

Mae P. DeMers, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (80 words net) 

Lucile Siebert, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. (80 words net) 

Helen Hess, St. Francis Commercial 
waukee, Wis. (79.8 words net) 

Mathilda Doberneck, St. Francis Commercial School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (79.7 words net) 

Leona Brunner, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (79.4 words net) 

Sophia Tabor, Our Lady of Victory School, Chicago, 
Ill. (79.4 words net) 

Mary Laux, Immaculate Conception School, Jefferson 
City, Mo. (79.3 words net) 

Alberta Stegeman, Immaculate Conception School, 
Jefferson City, Mo. (79.3 words net) 

Gertrude Kirsten, Detroit Commercial College, De- 
troit, Mich. (78.9 words net) 


(To be continued next month) 


School, Mil- 


Sholes Monument Dedicated 


(Concluded from page 46) 


for he lived long enough (he died in Mil- 
waukee February 17, 1890) to see the begin- 
nings of that great social revolution, made 
possible by the typewriter itself—the entrance 
of women into business life. 

At Milwaukee, as at the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary celebration of the invention, which was 
held at Ilion last September, a Sholes unveiled 
the stone—this time, Mrs. Fortier, who, as 
Lillian Sholes, was the first woman operator 
of a typewriter—the original girl typist. 
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Second Radio Contest Sets 
New Records 


test which was broadcast at 3 P. M.., 
May 24, from Station WJZ of the Radio 
Corporation of America, New York City, co- 
operating with the Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association of New York, brought gratifying 
returns. Students from at least 34 schools 
participated, some in their own classrooms, 
using their school radio sets, and many en- 
thusiastic letters have been received compli- 
menting the station and the speaker on the 
absolute clarity of reception, especially with 
head ’phones, in spite of the thunderstorm that 
gathered in the upper air while the broad- 
casting was being done. Many fans described 
their hook-ups, and it was surprising to see 
how well the single-tube sets had performed. 
The event was staged so as to permit the 
teachers of the metropolitan district attend- 
ing the Association’s last regular meeting of 
the school year at the Hotel Pennsylvania to 
take part themselves and test the value of 
the radio as a dictation aid in stenographic 
classes. A number of these teachers quali- 
fied, one with a perfect paper. 

The Radio Corporation installed one of 
its newest portable sets, a six-tube, super- 
heterodyne, operating a loud speaker, with no 
antennae and no ground—in fact, no wires 
visible outside the set. Even the small loop 
for picking up the signals, and the dry cell 
“A” and “B” batteries were inside the case. 
The reception at the hotel was described as 
“perfect” by those present. 

Mr. Charies L. Swem, world’s champion 
shorthand writer, made the announcement of 
the rules and dictated the 80-word and 100- 
word tests of three minutes each. Teachers 
and students took part in the 80-word test; 
while stenographers took part in the 100- 
word test. No less than nine perfect tran- 
scripts were submitted. Two of these papers 
came from teachers, six from students, and 
one from a stenographer. 

If the technical severity of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association rules 
which governed the transcription be consid- 
ered, together with the fact that the signals 
travelled many miles through the air, it is 
remarkable that nearly half of the papers con- 
tained but one or two errors, while a very 
large proportion fell within the limits of 99% 
of accuracy. Entirely unintentionally, and 
unfortunately, two easily misinterpreted 
words occurred in the teachers’ and students’ 
test. The word “achievement” was so care- 


Tics second annual Radio Shorthand Con- 


fully pronounced by Mr. Swem, with a pause 
after the “-ment,” that many writers made 
their sole error by transcribing it as “achieve- 
ments.” It might have been either, as far 
as context was concerned. Likewise, the 
phrase “her home town” was misheard, mis- 
read, and mistranscribed by any number of 
contestants as “her own town.” It could have 
been dictated either way as far as the sense 
was concerned. 

One teacher and a number of students failed 
to produce perfect transcripts by forgetting 
to check back their transcripts against their 
notes. Some of these had perfect notes, but 
in the fever of contest work they translated 
them into fantastic, far-fetched phrases. As 
Miss Gilmore, who won the teachers’ medal 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania said, “I have al- 
ways urged my students to recheck their tran- 
scripts, but I never appreciated so thoroughly 
the great importance of rechecking until this 
contest. I rechecked my paper three times and 
each time found a small mistake I had over- 
looked.” 

In the stenographers’ class, one contestant 
—a young married woman—wrote that she 
was the mother of two little children and had 
taken part merely to determine her ability to 
support her family should the occasion arise 
Another housekeeper confessed to having 
been away from shorthand for eighteen years 
Her paper qualified, even though she expressed 
the opinion that she could “make better bread 
now than hieroglyphics.” 

The Association has had a beautiful radio 
medal designed and struck for this contest, 
and nine gold medals are being awarded. 


Medal Winners 


Teachers’ class, at Hotel Pennsylvania: 
Perfect transcript of 80-word test—Miss 
Agnes M. Gilmore, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. 

Students’ class, at Hotel Pennsylvania 
(Open to students qualifying with 99% or 
better, May 10, 1924, at Hunter College): 2 
errors, 99.1% accurate, on 80-word test— 
Miss Margaret Dunne, Knights of Columbus 
Evening School No. 3, Bronx, New York. 

Students’ class, outside Hotel Pennsylvania 
(Students qualifying at 95% and above, May 
10): Perfect transcript, on 80-word test— 
Miss Helen J. Schnetzler, Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn. (Continued on page 54) 
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Students’ class, outside Hotel Pennsylvania 
(Open to any student anywhere not coming 
within the limits of the last two classes) : 
Three perfect transcripts tied for first place, 
80-word test—Miss Eileen Judkins, Maywood, 
New Jersey, a student of the Hackensack 
High School; Miss Ruth Miller, Westfield 
(New Jersey) High School; and Miss Mar- 
garet A. Richards, of the Girls’ Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn. 

Honorable Mention in this class belongs to 
Miss Angelina Fasolino, Port Chester (New 
York) High School; and to Miss Minnie 
Gendel, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, both of whom submitted tran- 
scripts containing no shorthand errors, but 
having a single misspelled word and wrong 
punctuation mark in each, which barred them 
from winning medals. 

Teachers’ class (Open to any teacher out- 
side the Hotel Pennsylvania meeting): Per- 
fect transcript, 80-word test, Miss Madeline 
G. Behringer, Port Chester (New York) 
High School. 

Stenographers’ class (Open to all stenogra- 
phers): Perfect transcript, 100-word test— 
Miss Marie L. Woolnough, of Brooklyn, a 
stenographer with the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Manhattan. 

Long distance class (For the best qualify- 
ing transcript submitted from the most distant 
point): 4 errors, 98.7% accurate—Miss Ruth 
Merrill, Naugatuck, Connecticut, a stenogra- 
pher for The Locomobile Company, Bridge- 
port. As the notes were taken in Naugatuck, 
the air-line distance from New York was 
about 75 miles. 

Papers were submitted from Port Jervis 
and Peekskill, New York; New Brunswick, 
New Jersey; Derby and Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut; and from many other points at lesser 
distances from WJZ. Inquiries from teachers 
as far away as Baltimore and Minnesota in- 
dicate a widespread interest in the subject of 
radio shorthand dictation for classroom and 
contest purposes, but the fact that the contest 
was held on Saturday when schools were 
closed, and in the afternoon when most people 
were shopping or attending matinees, miti- 
gated against the participation of hundreds of 
students and stenographers. Nearly three 
hundred transcripts were turned in, and when 
it is remembered that radio signals do not 
travel so far or so well in the daytime, even 
with no storm brewing, the proportion of out- 
of-town papers was not disappointing. We 
must not forget that a few years ago such a 
contest would have been impossible at any 
distance. We hope to reach a still larger 


circle of writers next spring. Meantime let's 
all get in trim! 

Here is the text of the two tests dictated 
last May. 
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Matter Dictated at Radio 
Contest 


May 24, 1924 
80-W ord Test 


Gentlemen: One of our best instructors has re 
cently secured a position in her honte town, and we 
are therefore in™ need of another teacher. 

Do you know of anyone who can handle a growing 
department of ome hundred twenty students?” We 
prefer a woman who has had experience in business 
school work. 

Any courtesy you may be able to extend™ in the 
way of giving us the names and addresses of appli 
cants will be very greatly appreciated. 

Yours very truly,” —1: min 


Gentlemen: On July 18, 1923, I sent you cash to 
the amount of fifteen cents, requesting that you” 
send me “A Christmas Carol” by Charles Dickens 

Late this afternoon I received your bill dated 
July 20, which is® inclosed, informing me that the 
sum of thirteen cents is still unpaid. I am inclosing 
stamps. 

I trust that this® meets with your approval and 
that the book will be shipped immediately on receipt 
of the difference. 

Yours very truly,” —2 mins.- 


Dear Sir: I wonder if you can conveniently give me 
the name of the firm that publishes “Achievement,” 
the inspirational™ advertising publication similar to 
that put out by your company. 

One of our customers in Wisconsin is opening a 
school® and wants to get some good advertising 
material. She is also anxious to obtain the name of 
a firm that® puts out a distinctive business college 
catalog. 

I shall appreciate any information you give me 
along these lines. Cordially yours,” —3 mins 


100-W ord Test 


Dear Sir: The question of paying the bill to which 
you refer in your letter of November 20, will receive 
our attention and the bill™ will be paid when the 
funds are collected and if they are sufficient. We 
have no means of estimating how much money will 
be received™ from books that are lost or destroyed 
by pupils. We shall collect some of this money 
February first, and the balance at the close of™ 
school in June. I stand ready to pay this bill if 
the money collected is sufficient, as I am sure it 


will be. Yours truly, —: min.— 
Gentlemen: Thank you for your order of Decem- 
ber 11. 


We assumed you were in a hurry for these books 
Therefore, rather than withhold shipment until*® 
we could establish credit relations, we took the liberty 
of making shipment parcel post C. O. D. We trust 
that under the circumstances this procedure™ will 
meet with your approval. 

If you desire to make additional purchases on our 
credit terms of thirty days, will you be good enough 
to™ give us the names and addresses of three busi 
ness references, preferably in New York City? 

We shall be happy to serve you again. 

Cordially yours,” —2 mins 


My dear Sir: Your letter of June 4 has been re- 
ceived. The secretary of our Board of Education 
expects this bill to be paid from™ funds collected 
in the high school from the loss of books on the part 
of pupils. No such funds have been collected during 
the year™ thus far, but will be available at the close 
of school on June 27. 

Af funds are collected at that time, the bill will” 
be paid on July first. I have every reason to believe 
that the bill can be taken care of at that time. 

Very truly yours,” —}3 mins.— 
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Swem Again Wins Championship 


(Continucd 


Mr. Dupraw’s Records 


The progress of Mr. Martin J. Dupraw in 
the quest for higher speed and accuracy is 
also of interest. 


N. S. R. A. CHAMPIONSHIP RECORDS OF 
MARTIN J. DUPRAW 





SPEEDS 
VEAR | e 200- Words £ 240- Words he 280- Words 
=| Net =| Net =| Net 
— 
tf) |Speed} Accy. |= tf) |Speed/ Accy. 


Speed! Accy. 
2 | | j 
1923 | 8]196.8/99.19 |15|235.4)98.74 |23/2 
1924 | 9/199 [99 103|11|237. 8/99 .083/14/2 


75 8/98 35 
78. 4/99 


Mr. Dupraw entered the contests first in 
1921, trying only for the 150 and 175 words 


from fage ) 


a-minute dictations. He qualified on the 150 
with seven errors, or a percentage of 99.06 
accuracy In 1922 he qualified on the 150 
with four errors, a percentage of 99.5 ac 
curacy; on the 175 with eight errors, or an 
accuracy percentage of 99.09; and on the 200 
with twenty-three errors, or a percentage 
of 96.7. 

A study of Mr. Dupraw’s 1924 figures 
brings out some interesting features. He was 
the only writer to get a percentage of 99% 
or better on all dictations; he was second in 
both the 280 and 240 dictations; he beat Mr 
Swem in the 280 and Mr. Behrin in the 240 
Mr. Dupraw’s brilliant rise in the contests 
of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation is one of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the contests the last three years. 


Self-Assurance 
By Thomas Monahan 
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A Real Estate Case 


(Continued from the June issue) 
For shorthand plate see page 50 


So I left and I took the check with me because he 
would not take it He said he would know by six 
o'clock what the first mortgage man said. I called 
him at six and he was not in. In the meantime I 
saw Mr. Harvey and he said he could pay all cash. 

Q Never mind what Harvey said. After you had 
a talk with Harvey did you talk to Sheeder again? 

A Yes. I first got him at twelve o'clock at night 
in his store. I could not get him before 

Q You 

A Saturday; yes, sir. 

Q What did you say to him then? 

A lI said, “Well, what did you find out about 
the mortgage?” He said, “The man won't take 
ten thowsand dollars.”” I said, ‘‘Well, that doesn’t 
make any difference. My party will pay all cash.” 


are speaking of midnight? 


Q How much of a balance did he say was on the 
property? 

A He said between seventeen thousand dollars and 
eighteen thousand dollars. 

Q Did I understand you to say that Harvey would 
have been willing to pay the difference? 

A I said that Mr. Harvey would pay Mr. Sheeder 
all that was against the property so that Mr. Sheeder 
could clear the property and take a first or second 
himself. 

Q He would pay Sheeder about seventeen thousand 
dollars? A Yes, sir. 

Q And that Sheeder would use that to clear the 
property and then take a mortgage back for the dif- 
ference? A Yes, sir. 

Q What did Sheeder say to that? 

A He said that was all right. I said, “We will 
meet to-morrow.” He said, “On Sunday I can’t 
leave the store. I will be there at ten o'clock 
Monday morning and we will go downtown and we 
will draw up the contract.”” I came back with the 
same check and I stopped at the store. I went in 
and I thought he would be ready. He said his wife 
had reconsidered and he thought he was going to 
build himself, if somebody else could build he could 
build. 

Q Do you mean to say now, Mr. Toss, that you 
did not know until Monday, the 12th of March, that 
Sheeder would not sell that property? 

A No, sir, not until I got there. 

(To be continued next month) 
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Key to Correct Transcript 
of April Contest Notes 
Address by Wilson at a 


the Indianapolis 
1916. 


From an 


Farmers’ Meeting at 


Fair Grounds, October 12, 


My Fextiow Citizens: 

I am here because of my interest in the cause of 
good roads and because of my interest in the State 
of Indiana. I was very much interested that this 
day, devoted to the cause of good roads, should 
fall in your centennial year. It made me think of 
many of the processes of our national history. This 
country was built up without any roads. These 
prairies and hillsides and valleys were filled with 
a population in advance of which went no road- 
maker, but only the pioneer, making his way over 
the trackless wilderness, with only his gun, only 
a little to eat, only a few companions. Now after 
you are 100 hundred years old, after these un- 
assisted processes created the State of Indiana, you 
are turning your thoughts to the necessary means 
by which you are going to knit the State of Indiana 
into a unit, knit her with the rest of the Union, 
and set afoot which will make a new 
spirit because of new intercourse throughout the 
great continent which we have conquered by our 
enterprise. 

The arguments for good roads from the material 
point of view are very obvious. It is true, I dare 
say, that we had to wait for the rapidly moving 
automobile to create a large enough number of per 
sons interested in good roads which should run be- 
yond mere neighborhoods, and I am very grateful 
to the owners of automobiles and to the members 
of automobile associations that they should have 
insisted with such success upon the creation of 
highways. I note, incidentally, that they use them 
up almost as fast as we make them, but I will for 
give them for that if they stimulate us to the effort 
to make them and to keep them in useable condi 
tion. But, after all, the highway is not intended 
first of all and chief of all for the pleasure vehicle 
It is not intended for the mere traveler. It is not 
intended for the mere tourist. It is not made in 
order that some company of leisurely people may 
travel from coast to coast of this great continent. 
It is made because we need it in all the material 
uses of our life. We need it, first of all and chief 
of all, in order that our resources may be made 
use of, for they cannot be made use of until they 
are got to market, and you cannot get them to 
market unless you can get them from the mine and 
the farm to the nearest railway station. You can 
not know what the resources of the country are 
unless the country is covered over with a network 
of roads which will release al! the locked-up riches 
of all our countrysides. Why, there are little 
pockets in the mountains in some places in America 
where there are the richest sort of crops, where 
nature has made largess of her gifts of fertile soil 
and genial climate and abundant rainfall, but where 
the people can never get their crops to market, 
where they burn their corn, so much of it as they 
cannot feed to their cattle, where they raise what 
they do raise for the consumption of their families 
merely and they contribute nothing to the markets 
of the nation. 

For a great many years this country was covered 
over with segregated, separated, isolated neighbor 
hoods to which in the winter you could not get 
because if you tried it your wheels would go to 
the hub in the mud, and where consequently com 
munities were shut in to their own life and to 
their own separated thought. It is perfectly obvious 
that you have got to have an intricate and perfect 


processes 
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network of roads throughout the length and breadth 
of this great continent before you will have released 
the energies of America. Good roads are necessary 
for every practical aspect of our lives, to draw 
neighborhoods together, to create community of feel- 
ing, to create those arteries of the human body. 
The blood of the nation will not flow in harmonious 
concord unless it can flow in intimate sympathy. 
So the argument, the material argument, the argu- 
ment about markets and crops and the products of 
the mines, sinks into relative unimportance when you 
consider the spiritual thing that you are doing in 
making roads. There is an old saying that the lines 
between sections are obliterated only by the feet 
that cross them. There is a very genial saying of 
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a great English writer that he never could hate a 
man he knew, and I dare say that every man and 
woman here knows the truth of that. I want to tell 
you now, I have loved some great rascals. I have 
tried to get them in jail, but I have been very fond 
of them. It is very difficult indeed to get close to 
aman and not find some point of contact and sym 
pathy and community of thought. We are all human 
beings. We all touch each other at the heart. We 
are all alike down at the bottom. We may have had 
different environments, we may have been brought 
up differently, we may have been trained differently, 
but when you strip these things off, there at the core 
we are the same kind of people. Sectionalism is 
*ased upon the 
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NOT to the SWIFT 


(Continued from page 3) 


ACT Il 
Six months later. 


SCENE: Same office setting. Burton and 
Stead busy at their desks, Miss Foster 
writing at her desk, Miss Blake filing 
letters. Clock at 3.30. 


Steap: It certainly is quiet around here with- 
out Bill. 

Burton: Where is the kid this afternoon? 

Steap: Think he asked the boss if he could 
go to his aunt’s funeral, but you know—— 

Burton: Of course, Rexburg is playing here 
to-day. I'd like to know what the score 
is myself. 

Grace: Well, it's nice someone can get away 
for a few hours. Goodness knows we 
work hard enough here. 

Burton: Some of us do. 

(Enter Bill, left, with a disgusted 
air.) 


Sreap: Hello, Bill; funeral over already? 
Bui: Aw, they broke up in a fight at the 
seventh 


Mary: Bill! Your aunt’s funeral broke up 
in a fight? 

But: Sure. We were ahead and Rexburg 
got sore, and the umpire 

mRACE: Of course, you went to the ball 
game——-Wish I could work the boss as 
easy as you can. 

Brit: Well, if you worked as hard around 
here as I do when I do work— 


(Enter Wilmont, right.) 


Witmont: Hello’ Bill, funeral over? Bur- 
ton, I want you to take the plans for the 
Grady house and check them up with the 
contractor and report to me in the morn- 
ing. Think they are getting behind on 
the job and I want you to speed them 
up a little. Miss Foster, when you get 
those letters written Stead may sign them 
and Bill will get them in the mail, and 
then you may start work.on the specifica- 
tions for the new Court House, we have 
the plans all drawn, but there were some 
changes made in the specifications and 
they will have to be rewritten. They 
open the bids the 30th, so we must have 
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everything ready in plenty of time. If 
anyone wants me they can call me at the 
Country Club, I’m going out for a round 
of golf before dinner. Good-night, every- 
body. 
Cuorus: Good-night. 
(Exit Wilmont, left. Burton gets 
file of papers and follows him.) 
Good-night, of course—just like 
that. Everyone stay and work while I 
play golf! I hope some day I belong to 
the idle rich. Say, dearie (to Mary), why 
don't you start on that Court House job? 
If we both work on it, it won't take so 
long and—— 
But: Sure, if we both work on it, it won't 
take me so long. 
Mary: All right, just as soon as 
these letters. 
(Grace seems pussled about her notes, 
starts to write several times, stops, 
studies the notes again.) 


GRACE: 


I finish 


Grace: Say, I’ve got a word here that don't 
make sense, and it don’t make sense with- 
out it. The boss said the letter was im- 
portant and should go to-night or I'd let 
it go until he gets back. 

Steap: Read what you have; maybe we can 
help you. 

Grace: Well, it’s something about a deed 
being in the Commercial Bank in Moscow 
or Eskimo, the way I have it written, 
but it don’t seem to me that was what he 
said. There may be banks in Moscow, 
but do the Eskimos have them? Mr. Wil- 
mont is so fussy I want to have it 
right. 

Streap: I don’t seem to remember that we 
have any deal on in any foreign country 
at present. 

Mary: Perhaps the word is “escrow,” there 
is such a deed in the Commercial Bank, 
in the Southard matter. 

Grace: Of course—I have it written that 
way, too, only I never am sure of those 
French words. How do you spell it? 

Mary: E-s-c-r-o-w. 


Grace: Thanks, dearie, I'll do the same for 
you some day. Of course, being so busy, 
I don’t have time for these little details 
like you do. (She finishes the letter.) 
Here are the letters, Stead, and if you 
will sign them Bill can get busy and mail 
them, instead of standing there and grin- 
ning like a Chessy cat. 


(As Stead signs the letters Grace 
yawns, looks at the clock, gets out 
some paper, puts it back again and 

then continues talking.) 
Grace: Say, I’m going to quit; it’s nearly 
five anyway, and the boss won't be back. 
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If he can quit early, why can’t we? That 
Court House stuff can wait until to-mor- 
row, it’s too late to start on it to-day. 
Come on, Mary, you might as well come, 
too. 

Mary: I think I will stay until five, I haven't 
these letters finished yet. 

Grace: Oh, Bill will be 
Bill? 

Burt: Of course, if you are going someone 
ought to be here. 

Grace: Well, it’s too nice to stay in this 
afternoon, so I’m off. Come on, Stead, 
walk as far as the Park with me? 

Steap: Don’t care if I do, there’s always 
another day coming. 

Grace: Better change your mind and come 
along, Mary. 

Mary: Thank you, guess I'll stay with Bill. 

Grace: Just as you say. Good-night! 

Steap: Good-night, Miss Blake. 

Mary: Good-night. 

Brut: I'll just take these letters down to the 
box and that’s done. 


(Exit Bill, Grace, and Stead at left.) 
(As Mary finishes filing the letters 
she finds a notice at the bottom of 
the basket, glances at it a second 
time, looks at the calendar, and shows 
signs of great agitation.) 

Mary: Why, here is the original notice of 
the time of filing the plans in the Court 
House competition, and it says the 20th. 
I’m sure Mr. Wilmont said the 30th, and 
the 20th is to-morrow! 

(Enter Bill, left.) 

Oh, whatever shall I do. 

But: For Pat’s sake, what’s the matter? 

Mary: Oh, Bill, I’m afraid someone has 
made a terrible mistake! When did Mr. 
Wilmont say the plans for the new Court 
House were to be on file? 

Bu: By the 30th. That's the last day for 
plans to be filled, and the Committee 
makes the award two weeks from that 
day. 

Mary: But this notice says the 20th—ten 
o'clock the morning of the 20th, and that’s 
to-morrow ! 

But: Then some dumbbell must have copied 
it wrong or the boss got it mixed some 
way—and if it was copied wrong I bet 
I could make one guess who did it and 
get it right the first time. And I wouldn't 
guess you either! 

Mary: No matter who made the mistake, 
what can we do now? First get Mr. 
Wilmont at the Country Club as quickly 
as you can! 

Brit: You bet! 

Mary: Red 7658. 


(Bill goes to telephone.) 


here, won't you, 


Mary: 


What’s the number? 
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Bur: Red 7658——Yes——Hurry up—— 
Country Club?——-Mr. Wilmont there? 
——Just started out? Say, get him 
to the ’phone as quick as you can, or 
quicker YES, I'll say it’s important 
——/(Aside): Some people would ask if 
it was important if you were yelling for 
the Fire Department. Here, Mary, you 
talk to him when he gets here. 

(Hands her the telephone.) 

Mary: Yes—This is Mary Blake, speaking 
from the office. I think there has been 
a mistake about the date for filing the 
Court House plans. I just found the 
original notice and it says the 20th, ten 
o'clock of the 20th, and that’s to-morrow 
——W hat ?>——Yes, I’m sure Yes, I'll 
be here——Good—— (Hangs up re- 
ceiver.) He’s coming back. Now, Bill, 
where are the specifications Mr. Wilmont 
told Grace to copy? (Finds them.) Here 
they are on her desk! Mercy, pages and 
pages of them, and I suppose they will 
all have to be ready to file with the plans. 

Bu: Yes, in tri-pli-cate, and you know car- 
bon copies makes it slower work. 











Mary: Well, I might as well get started 
and work on them until Mr. Wilmont 
comes. 

Bit: That won't be long, if I know the 


boss. 
(Mary commences work while Bill 
paces the floor and watches the clock.) 

(Enter Mr. Wilmont, left.) 
Witmont: For heaven’s sake, what's this? 
Mary: Here is the original notice 





Witmont: The 20th! However was I such 
a fool as not to verify it myself! Ten 
o'clock to-morrow! What can I do! 


Months of work lost and the biggest 
chance of my life to make good! Oh, 
what it would have meant to me to have 


won ! 
Mary: But we have until ten o'clock to- 
morrow! I heard you say the plans were 


all ready and only the specifications need 
to be copied to make everything ready to 
file. 

Wiumont: That's right! How far did Miss 
Foster get with them this afternoon—— 
Say, where is she, anyway, and Stead, 
too? 

Mary: Well, you see—— 

Bux: They just quit work after you left— 
that’s what—and they wanted Mary to 
go, too, and she wouldn't, and 

Mary (quickly): That will do, Bill. 





Wiumont: Well, how much did she get 
done? 
Mary: You see, she—— 


Brit (interrupting): She didn’t even start; 
told Mary she could go to work on them 
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when she got her letters filed, and then 
Mary found the notice and—— 
Witmont: I see. I am commencing to see 
a good many things I hardly noticed be- 
fore. Let’s get at this thing—first, Bill, 
call Miss Foster and tell her to come back 
as quickly as she can. The boys can’t 
typewrite or I'd get them here, too, and 
not another stenographer left in the build- 
ing at this hour. 
Burt: 632——Yes——Miss Foster there? 
What? Didn't say where she 
was going except she wouldn’t be back 
until late? Oh, no; nothing important 
at all! (Hangs up receiver.) She just 
stopped home long enough to say she was 
going for a car ride and wouldn't be 
home until late! 











Mary: I think I could copy them, Mr. Wil- 
mont, I 
Witmont: Do you suppose you could? You 


don’t know what it would mean to me. 
But there are pages and pages and there 
must be three copies filed. 

Brut: I'll bet she can do it! 

Mary: I can try! 

Witmont: But it may take you all night? 

Mary: Perhaps, but I'll do my best, and if 
Bill can stay—and I'll telephone mother 
so she won't worry 





But: You-bet I'll stay! I’m in on this to 
the finish! 
Witmont: There'll be a raise for both of 


you in this—you may depend on that— 
and my eternal gratitude! I would stay, 
too, but there isn’t a thing I can do, 
everything is ready to hand in except that 
cursed copy, and I should have seen that 
was done instead of leaving it to that 
girl! 

Mary: I’m sure I can get it done, and now 
I'll get to work. 

Wimont: Here, Bill; take this money and 
bring in a good dinner for Mary and 
yourself, you'll both need it before you 
get through this job. And you stay here 
with her until she’s done and then see 
that she gets home all right. 

But: You bet I will, Mr. Wilmont. 
may depend on me! 

Witmont: You don’t know how much I am 
depending on both of you! Good-night 
and good luck! 

Mary and Brit (im unison): Good-night. 

Mary: Now, Bill, let’s get busy. You can 
fix carbon sheets for me and that will 
help a lot, and we'll both do our—— 

But: Darndest! 

Mary: That’s it, let’s go! 

(Curtain goes down on both busily 
at work.) 
(In a few minutes curtain rises again 


You 
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om same scene, clock at three, tray of 
dishes on table, Bill asleep, Mary 
drawing last page from the machine.) 
Mary: There, done at last! Wake up, Bill, 
we're all done! 
Bu: Say, did I go to sleep on the job? 
Mary: No, indeed; you had enough sheets 
fixed with carbon to write pages more! 
Won't Mr. Wilmont be pleased? 
But: Say, Mary, you're a peach! 


CURTAIN 


ACT Ill 
Three weeks later. 


SCENE: Same office setting. Clock at nine. 
Bill busy with dust cloth, and whistling. 
The world goes well with Bill to-day. 
Stead busy at desk. Grace Foster and 
Mary Blake come in together. Grace has 
a subdued air dating back about three 
wecks. 

But: Good morning, ladies, nice large day! 

Grace: Good morning, Bill. 

Mary: Good morning, Bill; how are you 
to-day ? 

But: Settin’ pretty, my lass, settin’ pretty, 
as the poet says. 

Steap: Spring is getting into Bill's blood 
to-day and he is feeling frisky. 

Birt: Guess anybody would be feeling frisky 
with such a fine day—and the boss win- 
ning the Court House job hands down 
over every one else—and me with a raise 
in me sal-a-ry! 

Grace: Seems to me I have heard that be- 
fore somewhere! 

Brit: No doubt, but its a song I love to 
sing ! 

(Enter Burton, left, with newspaper.) 

Burton: Good morning, everybody! Seen 
the paper this morning? 

Sreap: No, anything special ? 

Grace: What's in it, who’s going to be mar- 
ried? 

Burt: Yes, or who's dead? 

Mary: What is it? 

Burton: More honors for the boss; it never 
rains but it pours, and this office seems 
to be getting its share of moisture. On 
top of winning with his plans in the 
Court House competition, they have 
elected him delegate to go to France to 
the International Architects’ Convention! 

Steap: Good for the boss! 

Mary: Isn't that just fine! 

Bu: Three cheers for this office! 

Grace: Some people have all the luck! 

Birt: I wouldn’t talk about luck, if I were 
you. 
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Steap: No, the old boy deserves it all 

Burton: That isn't all! Don’t you remem- 
ber when Mr. Frame went to the Con- 
vention two years ago he took a stenog 
rapher along, and 

Steap: So he did, with all expenses paid. 

Grace: What if he should take me? 

But: Or Mary! 

Mary: Oh, that would be too mucht 

Burton: Well, he's going to take some one, 
for the paper says all the delegates from 
this State are going to sail together and 
they are going to take several stenogra 
phers, and Mr. Burton has the naming 
of one! 

Grace: Paris! Think of it! Say, won't 
I bring back some clothes that will make 
the Swing models look like thirty cents! 

Birt: What makes you think you are going? 

Grace: Well, he will naturally take some 
one from the office, and I have been here 
the longest ! 

But: Oh, of course! The longest! Seems 
to me I remember———— 

Grace: For goodness sake, don't start again 
about that affair three weeks ago! Seems 
to me I have heard about what you and 
Mary did about as many times as I can 
stand. Especially you. Everyone makes 
mistakes sometimes! 

Bur: Yes, but everyone isn’t always on 
deck to get the mistakes fixed up, | 
notice. 

Mary: Forget it, Bill 

But: Well, I haven't forgotten #, and |! 
bet the boss hasn't either! Here he is 
now ! 

(Enter Wilmont, left) 

Wrimont: Good morning, every one! 

Cuorus: Good morning, sir. 

Sreap: Congratulations, Mr. Wilmont, we 
have just been talking about the picce in 
the paper this morning. 

Witmont: Thank you, I am naturally much 
gratified and appreciate the honor don 
me. I am looking forward to the trip 
with much pleasure, and also tak: 
pleasure in the fact that the party has 
allowed me to select one of the stenog 
raphers to accompany ws, and 
want—— 

Grace (eagerly): Me to go with yout 

Wiumont: No, Miss Foster, we are taking 
Miss Blake. We want some one we can 
depend on! 

Burton: Good for you, Miss Blake! 

Steap: Congratulations! 

Grace (disappointed, but no longer jeatous): 
You've earned it, Mary, and [ am glad 
you're going! 

But: Hurrah for Mary! 

FINAL CURTAIN 
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